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Preface 



This docunient Is one of seven staff development pro- 
grams which target performance skills of school counselors 
The programs Include the competency areas of: Planning, 
Individual Counsel ino. Group Facilitation, In-Service 
Training, Consultation, Information Processing and Legal/ 
Ethical concerns. While there may be other areas which 
will be helpful to school counselors, the skills described 
in this series are felt to be essential • 

The staff development programs are one component of 
a comprehensive student ueeds based guidance system de- 
veloped by the Pioneer GESA Guidance Project. The 
competencies which are addressed in these modules v/ere 
derived from Identified student goals related to guidance. 
The attainment of the skills described in the programs 
should facilitate counselors* clients in achieving these 
goals. 

The staff development programs are designed to be 
used by students who aspire to becor school counselors, 
by entry level counselors who are seeking to demonstrate 
their skill for certification purposes, and by experienced 
counselors who wish to enhance their skills. An individ- 
ual may use the programs in an informal setting or they 



may be used In a more structured group of counselors 
pursuing ci formal staff development plan. 

the emphasis o^ each program is on performance; 
thus an effort has been made to avoid another textbook 
In the specified area. A format has been developed 
which uses behavioral indicators as the focus for activ- 
ities. A basic knowledge of the area of functioning is 
assumed. Where this prerequisite knowledge is not 
present, selected readings and references are provided. 

Upon completing each of the programs the partici- 
pant should be able to successfully demonstrate the 
skills needed to be certified as competent in the per- 
formance area. Further, it is the hope of the project 
staff that the skills acquired through this series of 
programs will facilitate positive growth in the knowl- 
edge, skills and attitudes of the young people with whom 
school counselors have contact. 

Willi am B. Ware 
Stanley Berhknopf 
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RATIONALE 

Most counselor training programs do not have access 
to real-life environments wfiere counselors work and Vive, 
which means that skills related to the processing of in- 
formation about medical referrals, community resources, 
jobs, schools, drugs, and other areas are not. really de- 
veloped or appreciated until the new counselor gets on 
the job. The role of the counselor as a "system inter- 
vener," the professional who helps students link the 
worlds of education and work, schools and parents, schools 
and schools, or general and specialized me^i^al health 
services, is of critical importance in the successful 
performance of the guidance function. Information pro- 
cessing, then, refers to the skills which counselors 
develop and use to enable them to serve as linkage persons 
who facilitate transitions^be-tween school and work, school 
and community, and other areas. 

The purpose of this module is to help the professional 
school counselor acquire and demonstrate a number of spe- 
cific competencies in the area of information processing. 
Because many counselors do not have a good background in 
systems approaches, i t might be hel pful to read Blocher, 
et al.(1971); Reardon and Burck (1975); Shaw (1974); Ryan, 
et al. (1972); Morrill, et al . (1974). These sources 
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win help provide a more complete rationale for the spe- 
cific learning exercises included in this module. 
Finally, the completion of module exercises will alTcw 
you to both draw upon and build upon some of the duties 
comprising your current job description. For example, 
if you already have a good statement of referral policy 
for your office, you are well on your way; if you do not, 
you win need to develop such a statement to complete 
this module. 

This module is lengthy, with many specific skills to 
demonstrate. Included are thirty-three (33) Indicators, 
or statements describing or indicating skills in the 
general areas of referral, pupil appraisal, and resource 
managenjent. Eighteen (18) of the 33 indicators involve 
the performance of a task which will result in a written 
product lO be included in an Information File. (The In- 
formation File will be used in your certification review.) 
The other 15 indicators also involve active performance 
in your role as counselor, and your skills on those 15 
"process" indicators will be reviewed by an outside 
evaTuator. 

Within the three major areas of (1) referral , 
(2) pupil appraisal, and (3) resource management there 
are numbers of specific skills and clusters of skills 
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v/hich combine to demonstrate competence in the area. 
For example, in the area of referral skills there are a 
series of specific skills (indicators) that work together 
in identifying exceptionalities for referral. For the 
purpose of promoting the development and interdepenJence 
of these related skills, they are being presented as 
clusters. Therefore, two major organizational steps have 
been taken to facilitate the successful completion of 
th.is module: (1) the organization of information process- 
ing skills into the three major areas of referral, pupil 
^^raisal, and resource management and (2) the organiza- 
tion of related skills within these areas into clusters. 
This organization is presented in the following outline. 
Note that the 18 indicators related to written products 
for the Information File are marked with an asterisk {*) 
and are distinguished from the 15 process Indicators. 
The 15 process indicators will be integrated with the 
Learning Exercises of the module designed to enable you 
to produce the 18 products for the Information File- 

Referral Skills 

Cluster I. Services/agencies for referral. 

*I,1 Prepares a referral file which lists medical, 
mental health, social, volunteer, religious, 
youth and government services or agencies. 



Cluster il. Referral policies, procedures, & criteria 

*I»2 Prepares a written statement of referral 
policies and procedures • 

*1.3 Prepares a written statement of referral 
criteria used by the counselor. 

Cluster III. Symptoms^ characteristics, definitions, 
and criteria used to identify exception- 
al ities. 

*1.4 Prepares a v/ritten statement of symptoms and 
characteristics used to identify handicaps 
including speech, hearing, visual, crippling,, 
special health. 

*1.5 Prepares a written statement of definitions 
and criteria used to identify exceptionali- 
ties including creatiyiiiy, intellectually 
gilded, v/ithdrawn, socially maladjusted , 
aggressive, underachieving, slow learning, 
retarded . 

1.6 Informs staff, students, parents about referral 
policies, procedurA?s and programs. 

1.7 Consults available resource persons anc files 
prior to making a referral. 

1.8 Respects parent {or of-age student) wishes 
regarding ref errals. 

1.9 Remains in contact v/ith agencies receiving 
referral s . 

1. 10 Remains in contact with students vho have been 
referred and referral source. 

1. 11 Records and keeps current a list of all out- 
going referral s . 

1.12 Visits referral agencies. 



Appraisal Ski 11 s 



Cluster IV. Tests/non-tests, and school /non-school 
sources of appraisal . 

*1.13 Prepares a list of achievement, aptitude, 
intelligence, interest tests available to 
the counselor. 

*1.14 Prepares a list of non-test devices to 

duct student appraisal v/hich may Incrludt 
observation guides, interview guides, student 
autobiographies, self -report scales, etc. 

1.15 Prepares a list of sources of student apprai- 

sal TwiTh^lTfri'd wtTi'de—th^^^ 

1.16 Observes and Objectively reports on student 
behavior. 

1.17 Selects, schedules , "admini sters, interprets 
and scores tests. 

L. 18 Keeps student test files current and complete. 



Resource Management Skill s 

Cluster V. Occupational exploration materials. 

*1.19 Prepares a list of occupational exploration 
materials available to students and teachers. 

Cluster VI. Survey of local job market. 

*1.20 Prepares a survey of the local job market. 

Cluster VII. Community resource people for .'>areer ex- 
ploration. 

*1.21 Prepares a list of community persons available 
for career exploration programs. 

Cluster VIII. Educational opportunities at post- 
secondary level for high school students. 
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and extra-curricular opportunities for 
elementary or junior high students. 

*K22 Prepares a list of post-secondary educational 
opportunities materials including 2 and 4 year 
colleges, vocational programs, military options 
and available sources of financial .assistance 
(elementary and junior high: extrarcurricular 
educational opportunities). 

Cluster rx. Information resource materials on drug use, 
family planning , muTt^iethnic groups, and 
i nter personal relations. 

*1.23 Prepares drug use information- — 



*1.24 Prepares family planning information (or sex 
education materials). 

*1.25 Prepares multiethnic education materials- 

*1.26 Prepares interpersonal relations materials. 

Cluster X. Confidential emergency medical file. 

*1.27 Prepares a confidential emergency medical file 
of students. 

Cluster XI. Parent information package. 

*1.28 Prepares a parent information package including 
information on school hours, holidays, lunch, 
visitations, emergencies, special services, etc 

1.29 Keeps all resource files current. 

1.30 Selects materials appropriate for the grade 
level served, 

1.31 Makes resources accessible to users. 

1.32 Updates files regularly. 

1.33 Contributes to guidance publications and/or 
local media presentations. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS MODULE 



As you have observed, there are 33 specific skilTs 
included in this module* These skills are also called 
indicators because they indicate or show counselor 
competencies W^ich are essential for adequate profes- 
sionai functioning. You wilT also observe that the 33 
indicators have been grouped intoll clusters of inter- 
related skills. The 18 "product" indicators reflate to^ 
written products which wiTl be placed in an Information 
File, which wilT in time be used as a major source of 
data in your certification review. The remajning 15 
indicators relate to procedures or skills which you must 
master, but these "process" indicators will not lead 
directly to a written product for the Information File. 

Each of the 18 product indicators can be achieved, 
assuming you have not already produced the necessary 
written material by completing the Exercises under each 
Gluster. The primary exercises are required because 
they will either lead to producing the written product 
indicator, or because they are a required process indi- 
cator. Alternative exercises are optional, but should 
be useful in further polishing your skilTs. In general , 
the exercises will require you to read, listen, write, 
visit, confer, observe, talk, explore or review. 



The Sel:"^Check on the following page v/il1 help you 
determine your present level of skills in information 
processing. After you ha.ve completed and scored the Self- 
Check, you are ready to move to the dusters and related 
exercises. When you fin7S>h the module, you will have 
further developed and demonstrated your skills in Infor- 
mation processing. 



"S-E'Lf-eH&eic^ 



Directions : Read each statement carefully • and then 
mark either Yes, No, or Unsure, depending on the rele- 
vance of the statement for you. 



Y U N 1. 



y 

Y 



U 
U 



N 
N 



U N 

U N 

U N 

U N 



2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 



Do you have access to a current referral 
file listing medical, mental health, so- 
cial, etc. service s/ a gen c i e s ? 

Have you recently prepared a statement of 
referral i^ol icies/'procedures? 

Have you ever written a statement to be 
used in identifying students v/ith speech, 
hearing, visual , etc . exceptional i ties? 

Have yoa recently held a meeting for staff 
and/or parents on referral matters? 

Have you recently visited referral agencies 
to consult with resource persons? 

Do you maintain current referral records? 

Do you have access to a list of all psycho- 
logical tests available fo*^ your use? 



Y U N 8. Do you have access to a current list of all 
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school and non-school sources of pupil 
appraisal? 



Y U N 9. Do you currently select, schedule, adminis- 

ter, interpret and score tests for students 
in your school ? 

Y U N lO."" Dp you regularly observe and objectively 

report on student behavior? 

Y U N 11. Do you keep test files current and complete? 

Y U N 12. Do you have access to a list of non-test 

instruments, e.g. self-report scales, obser- 
vatioa^gu.i-des.^^ etc. , for use in your work? 



Y y N 13. Do you have access to an up-to-date list of 

career information materials. avan;l:ablie to 
students and teachers? 

Y U N 14. Have you recently conducted a survey of the 

local job market? 

Y U N 15. Do you and other staff have easy access to 

drug use and family planning information? 

Y U N 16. Have you prepared a parent information pack- 

age, including referral information, 
schedules, services, etc? 

Y U N 17. -Do you have access to a current list of com- 

munity resource persons available for career 
expl oration? 

Y U N 18« Do you have access to a list of post-secondary 

educati onal /traini ng opportunities textra 
curricular opportunities for elementary and 
junior high students)? 

INTERPRETATION OF SELF-CHECK 

Items 1 - 6, Referral Skills 

If you answered No or Unsure to one or more items, 
go to page 10 and begin completing instructional 
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activities to improve your referral skills. If you 
answered Yes to these items, congratulations on your 
competencies; you're well on your way to certification. 

Items 7 - 12, Pupil Appraisal Skills 

If you answered No or Unsure to one or more items, 
go to page 25 and begin completing i nstructi ona;i activi- 
ties to improve your appraisal skills. If you answered 
Yes—to-t-hese- i-tems , congratula-ti ons- ,on- your^ sLi.1-1-s.^and- - 
competencies; you're well on your way to certification. 

Items 13 - 18, Resource Management Skills 

If you answered No or Unsure to one or more items, 
go to page 31 and begin completing instructional activi- 
ties to improve your resource management skills, If you 
answered Yes to these items, congratulations on your com 
:petencies; you're well on your way to certification. 

REFERRAL SKILLS 

Making proper, effective referrals is a counselor 
skin of critical importance. The background work for 
an effective referral is extensive, and includes a thor- 
ough knowledge of comnjunity resources, establi^shed 
interpersonal relationships, written policy statements, 
including referral criteria. The 12 Indicators related 
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to referral skills have been grouped into 3 clusters. 
Cluster I involves preparation of a referral file; 
Cluster n Involves^ development of policy, procedure, 
and criteria statements; and Cluster HI involves the 
identification and referral of students with exception- 
alities. 

Cluster I: Services/Agencies for Referral 

This cl uster incl udes one goal , which ii a" required 
product indicator. Consequently, the exercises identi- 
fied below will lead to the production of a written 
product for your Information File. There are a variety 
of primary and alternative exercises which will provide 
you with a variety of learning options. Taken together, 
they will enable you to document your skills in the 
development of referral sources. The Self-Assessment 
will help you keep a record of your work on this cluster 



OBJECTIVE : Upon completion of the instruct- 
tional activities in this cluster, you will 
have prepared a referral file which lists 
(1) medical, (2) mental health, (3) social, 
,'4) volunteer, (5) religious, (6) youth, 
(7) government and (8) employment (high 
school counselors only^, services or agencies. 




EXERCISES 



Directions : Below are several instructional activities 
designed to enable you to meet the objective stated above. 
Some of the activities are optional, but some are re- 
quired because they are also identified as process 
indicators required for certification. 

Alternative Exercises 

Exexcise 1 , Read the script or listen to the audiotape 
on "The Referral Process." 
(Appendix D, page 97 ) 

Exercise 2 . Read Chapter 15, "Referral Procedures u Com- 
munity Guidance Resources" (pp. 407-425) in Fundamentals 
of Guidance , 3rd Edition, by Shertzer and Stone. 

Primary Exerci ses 

Exercise 3 > Set up a 3 x 5 card file (or some other fil- 
ing system) with the 7 or 8 caittegories listed above in 
the module objective with each referral service agency 
having a separate card entry. This file should contain 
95% of the agencies in your community. One possible 
format for this card fiTe is shown below. 
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Sample Referral File Cards 
This desk top card Referral File is 
simple to use and maintain. Materials in- 
clude a set of 50 - 100 3x5 cards and a box 
to hold thpm in. Seven or eight tab cards 
for each of the major referral categories 
win also -be useful . 

The tab card (or first card in each 
^cTte-g(OTy )"s h oul'd-iram e- th e-ca t e g o ry- {-a n d> ^ 
possibly each service/agency included 
therein) . 

Entry cards should include the fol- 
lowing information (next page). Note 
that there is a space for recording both 
the creation or-update of the card, and 
for the time of the last visit to the 
agency. 



Agency :^ ^ Phone: 

Address : 

Contact Person(s):^ 

Description of Services (costs, intakes, re- 
ports, etc.): 



Created/ Updated: Visited: 



On the back of each card=, or on separate 
cards, you should create a system for record- 
iiig each referral, the date of the referral, 
and the dates of follow-up contacts with the 
student and/or parents and the referral con- 
tact in the agency. The outcome of the 
referral, especially as it effects continued 
referral procedures or policies, should be 
briefly noted on the card. 
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Name: 



Date : 



Parent consulted; , 

Fol 1 ow-up contacts : Referred: Contact: 

Outcome: 



Exercise 4 > Set-up a check-off system for each referral, 
which includes a follow-up contact with both the students 
referred and the referral source. 

Exercise 5 > Gall the referral source before making a 
referral to check on criteria for referral, intake pro- 
cedures, forms, time and date of referral contact, and 
specific name of referral contact. Modify your referral 
file Information when new data is obtained. 

Exercise 6 . Visit referjral agencies on a regular, 
planned schedule of one per month, and maintain contacts 
between visits. Update your referral file as you obtain 
new information from these visits or contacts. 




SELF-ASSESSMENT 



In order to help you assess your readiness to move 
on to the next Cluster on activities related to Referral 
Skills, write in the date for each item in the Self- 
Assessment chart belov/: 



Activity 


Date Completed 


1. Read the script 
or 1 i sten to the 
tape on ine Ke- 
ferral Process". 


1. 


(optional activity) 




2. Read Chapter 15 in 
Shertzer and Stone, 
Fundamentrals of 
Guidance. 


2. 


3. Set up a referral 
file with 7 or 8 
categories includ- 
ing 95% of 
referral contacts. 


3. 


4. Set up a procedure 
for recording and 
following-up on 
each referral made. 


4. 


5. Practice good re- 
ferral procedures , 
including calling 
beforehand, etc. 


5. 
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Activity Date Completed 



6, Visited or person- 


6. 


ally contacted 




each agency/service 




on your referral 




list. 





If you have completed items 3,4,5,6 and recorded a 
date for each, you are free to move to Cluster II, 
Referral Policies, Procedure and Criteria. 



Cluster II : Referral Pol icies. 
Procedures and Criteria 

This cluster includes two product indicators, which 
means you will develop two written products for the In- 
formation File. Skills related to this cluster are 
especially important for contemporary counselors because 
of the important issues concerning ethical and legal 
rights to privacy. The readings included in the Alter- 
native Exercise are strongly recommended. The Self- 
Assessment will help you record your work on this 
cluster. 
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Objective : 'Upon completion of the instruc- 
tional activities in this cluster, you will 
have produced (1) a written statement of 
referral policies and procedures, and (2) a 
written statement of referral criteria used 
by the counselor. 



EXERCISES 

Directions : To meet the objective of this cluster you 
prepare two written documents. The learning activities 
identified below are designed to enable you to prepare 
these two documents. 

Alternative Exercise 

Exercise 1 . Read the following references: 

Russell Sage Foundation, Guidelines for collection, 
maintenance, and dissemination of pupil records . 
New York: The Foundation, 1970 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 , 
usually called the Buckley Amendment (Appendix A, 
page 62). 

APGA, Ethical Standards . Washington, DC: The 
Ass 0 c i a ti o n , 19 74 . 

Heayn, M. & Jacobs, H. Safeguarding student records. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal , 1957, 4i6,, 63-67. 
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Primary Exercises 

Exercise 2 . Read the scripi or listen to the audiotape 
on "The Referral Process" by the author, (Appendix D, 
page 97 ). 

Exercise 3 . Prepare a draft statement, approximately 
500 words or more, which includes the following four- 
sections indicated by subheading: (1) outline of re- 
ferral processes for teachers, parents and students, 
(2) policy on parental and/or student consent, (3). pro- 
cedures and forms used for referral, and (40 follow-up 
procedures for students referred. 

Exercise 4 . Circulate the draft statement (described in 
Activity 3) and solicit comments and reactions from staff, 
students, and parents. Advisory committees, student 
councils, the school attorney, the school administrators, 
and professionals in the community might also be asked 
tone9<:tto the proposed statement. After obtaining input 
from these various groups and clarifying points of confu- 
sion or conflict, draw-up the final draft of the statement. 

Exercise 5 . Prepare a statement of referral criteria, in- 
cluding the two sections identified by sut:* ladings : 
(1) guidelines for making a re^ferral and (2) guidalines 
for accepting referrals from other sources. This 
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statement should be consistent with the statement on 
policies and procedures, and based on principles included 
in the readings identified in the Alternative Exercise. 

SELF-ASSESSMENT 

In order to help you assess your readiness to move 
on to the next cluster of activities related to referral 
skills, record the date for each item in the self -check 
below: 



Activity Date Completed 



1. Read the script or 
listen to the audio- 
tape on the "Referral 
Process"- 
(optional) 


1. 


2. Read the identified 
references . 
{optional ) 


Z. 


3- Prepare a draft 

^.tatement on referral 
pol icies and proce- 
dures. 


Z. 


4. Circulate the draft * 
among parents, stu- 
dents, staff, and 
drav/ up a final state- 
ment using suggestions 
for refinement. 


4- 
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Activity Date Completed 



5. Prepare a statement 


5. 


of referral criteria. 





If you have completed^Ttenfs '3% 4, and 5 and re 
corded the date for each, you are free to move to 
CTu.ster III regarding exceptibnaTfties • 



Cluster III: Symptoms, characteristics, 
definitions and criteria used to identify 
exception a li tl e s . 

This cluster includes two product related indica- 
tors, which may be placed in your Information File. In 
addition, several process indicators are included in the 
Exercises which are described below- The skills in- 
-eluded in this cluster have become increasingly important 
for counselors in recent years, especiaTly as laws have 
been passed which require counselor functioning regarding 
student exceptionalities. Completion of exercises in 
this cluster will enable you to document your skiMs re- 
garding exceptionalities. The Self-Assessment will help 
you maintain a record of your work. 




OBJECTIVE : Upon completion of instructional 
activities in this cluster, you v/ill have 
produced (A) a written statement of symptoms 
and characteristics used to identify excep- 
tionalities including (i) speech, (2) hearing, 

(3) visual, (4) crippling and (5) special 
health; and (B) a written statement of deft- 
nitions and criteria used to identify 
exceptionalities including (1) creativity, 
(2) Intel lectually gifted, (3) withdrawn, 

(4) socially maladjusted, (5) aggressive, 
(6) underachieving, (7) slow learning, and 
(8) retarded. 

EXERCISES _ 

Directions : T.o meet the objectives of this cluster you 
must prepare two written documents. The learning activi- 
ties identified below are designed to enable you to 
prepare these documents. 

Al ternati vt2 Exercises 

Exercise 1 , Read and study pages 23-38 of the Regula - 
tions and Procedures : Special Education Program 
produced by the Georgia Department of Education, 1976* 
This statement defines and sets criteria for most of 
the exceptionalities which must be addressed in meeting 
the above objectives. (Appendix B, p 72) 



E kerctse 2 . Read and study appnopriate selections from 
two ba s,i c t e x't"s ; (1 ) Kirk, S . A . Educating Exceptional 
ChrldreftV Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1972. 
t2) Cruickshank, W.M. and Johnson, G.O. (Eds.) 
Education of Exceptional Children and Youth . Englewood 
Cliffs, NO: Pren.tice-Hall , 1J75. 

Primary Exercises 

exercise 3 . Draft a paper tiitVed ^S'tli'fement of Symptoms 
and Characteristics used to Identify Handicaps," making 
sure that the five categories identified in (A) under 
"objective" are included. Ask a special education 
teacher and other professional specialists in your com- 
munity who have expertise with your age level clients 
to critique your paper. Write a final document based on 
this feedback; (Feedback might include other student 
characteristics typically associated with various handi- 
caps, behavioral symptoms associated with various 
exceptionalities, etc.) 

Exercise 4 . Draft a paper entitled "Statement of Defi- 
nitions and Criteria Used to Identify Exceptionalities," 
making sure that the eight categories identified under 

in "objective" are included.. Ask other pro:f essional s.. 
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including a special education t^.acher, school psycholo- 
gist, rehabilitation counselors, and other professional 
specialists in your cormnunity, who have expertise with 
your age level clients, to critique your paper. Prepare 
the final document based on this feedback from experts 
-on^ except.iona.l i.ti.es ^ 



SELF-ASSESSMENT 

In order to help you assess your readiness to move 
on to the next cluster of activities related to assess- 
ment skills , record the date for each in the sel^" -check 
below: 



Activity Date Completed 



1. Read Appendi;c B- 
Re qui at ions and 
Procedures- -Special 
Education Programs. 


1. 


2. Read appropt'iate 
pages in the texts . 


2, 


3. Prepare paper on 
"Symptoms and 
characteristics used: 
to identify handi- 
caps." 


3. 
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Activity 



Date Completed 



4. 



Prepare paper on 



4. 



"Definitions and 
criteria used to l: 
identify exception- 
alities-" 

When you have completed items 3 and 4 and recorded 
a date for each, you are ready to move to Cluster IV^ 

PUPIL APPRAISAL SKILLS 

Cluster IVi: Test/Nontest and School/Nonschool 
Sources of Appraisal 



This cluster on Appraisal Skills includes three 
product indicators to be included In your Information 
File and three process indicators. All six indicators 
relate to required skills. Counselors have long been 
identified as the members of the school professional 
staff with special skills and expertise in the use of 
tests, observation check lists, and other assessment in- 
struments* In addition, counselors are expected to be 
able to maintain and communicate pupil appraisal data 
objectively and accurately. The exercises included in 
this cluster will enable you to document the required 
skills in pupil appraisal, and the Sel f -Assessment will 
help you record your progress in these endeavors. 




Objective ; Upon completion of instructional 
activities in this cluster, you will have 
prepared (A) a list of (1) achievement, 
(2.) aptitude, (3) intelligence, and (4) in- 
terest tests available to the counselor; 
(B) a list of nontest devices to conduct 
student appraisal^ which may include (1) oBser- 
vation guides, (2) interview guides, (3) 
student autobiographies, (4-) self report 
scales, etc.; and (C) a list of sources of 
student appraisal within and outside the 
school system^ 



EXERCISES 

Directions : Below are several instructional activities 
designed to enable you to meet the objectives stated 
above. Remember that while all exercises are optional, 
primary exercises are required for certification. 

Primary Exercises 

1. Prepare a list of tests using the four categories 
identified in (A) under "Objective'^ as stated above, wnich 
are both appropriate for your client population and which 
you are trained/qualified to administer. Possible steps 
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in compileting this activity include the following: 

(a) Check with your guidance supervisor, principal, 
and/or State Director of Guidance to find out 
which tests are required in your school and 
when they must be scheduled. Write and dis- 
tribute to students, parents and staff the 
standardized testing schedule available for 
students at your school . 

(b) Write for specimen sets, including manuals, for 
all tests used in your setting, and place each 
set in a separate folder in your professional 
file. For those tests that are secure, such as 
the ACT or SAT, place descriptive material in a 
similar file folder. See Anatasi (1976), 
Cronbach (1970) or Goldman (1971) for a list of 

. test publishe.'s. 

(c) If possible, take each test yourself in order to 
become more familiar with the directions, re- 
sults, and interpretation of the test. 

(d) Read pp. 708-721 Psychological Testing (4th 
edition) by Anastasi; or Essentials of Psycho- 
logical Testing by Cronbach; or pp. 209-244 in 
Fundamentals of Guidance (3rd edition) by 
Shertzer and Stone; or pp. 91-96 in Using Tests 
in Counseling by Goldman; or pp. 52-69 in 
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Facilitating Care er Develop me nt by Reardon and 
Burck- 

Exercise 2 . Prepare a list of nontest devices identified 
in (B) under "Objective" as stated above, which are appro- 
priate for your client population. Possible steps in 
completing this activity include the following: 

(a) Read reference material? on nontest techniques 
of appraisal in the five basic texts identified 
in 1 (d) above. These references offer excel- 
lent lists and brief descriptions of 
non-standardized sources of pupil appraisal 
available to counselors. This review will take 
several hours- so be prepared to spend some 
time reviewing these resource materials. 

(b) Write or prepare specimen sets for all nontest 
materials appropriate for use with your clients. 
As with tests, file each instrument in a 
separate folder. 

(c) Try out some of the nontest devices on a limited 
basis. If they seem to work and generate use- 
ful data about the students, record that 
information and include it in the folder. Com- 
ments by teachers or paraprof essional s who use 
these materials should also be recorded. 




Exercise. 3 « Accurately report and record all student 
appraisal data in either the cumulative record file or 
the student counseling file, depending on which one is 
appropriate to school policy. It is absolutely essential 
that student test results be properly recorded, and you 
need to be able to explann in detail exactly what steps 
you and personnel under your supervision take to accom- 
plish this task. 

Exercise 4 , Prepare a list of sources of student appr::l<- 
al both within and outside the school system. This list 
must include these three categories: (1) medical, (2) 
psychological and (3) academic. In preparing this list, 
the following ideas may be helpful to you: 

(a) Review the cards in your Referral File to see 
which agencies or services would offer appraisal 
or evaluative assistance with your clients* 

(b) Ask the school psychologist or principal to re- 
view the first draft of your list of appraisal 
sources . 

(c) Ask a staff member of the local medical society^ 
health unit, and/or mental health center to re- 
view your tentative list. 




SELF-ASSESSMENT 



In order to help you assess your readiness to move 
on to the next cluster of activities related to Resource 
Management Skills, record the date for each item on the 
Self-Check Chart below: 



Activity 


Date Completed 


1. Prepared 1 ist of 
tests. 


1. 


2 Prpnarpd a "pp^tino 
schedule for stu- 
dents at your school • 


2. 


3. Prepared a test file 
of specimen sets and 
sample tests/nontests . 


3. 


4. Prepared a list of 
nontest devices- 


4 • 


5. Prepared to describe 
and explain the way 
appraisal results are 
recorded in student 
files. 


5. 


6. Prepared a 1 ist of 
sources of student 
apprai sal . 


6- 



If you have recorded a date for Items "1" through "6 
above, you are ready to move to the next cluster. 
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RESOURCE MANAGEMENT SKILLS 



The effective management of information resources 
has recentTy become more important for school counselors. 
For example, the career education movement has focused 
on the incr^eased use of commun±ty rasouraes. In xaneer .ex^ 
ploration for school students. Clusters in this section 
include such diverse topics as identifying materials and 
people for occupational exploration; listing educational 
or extracurricular training opportunities; preparing drug, 
multiethnic, family planning and interpersonal relations 
materials; developing a confidential medical file; and 
creating a parent information package. In addition to 
the ten product indicators, there are also five process 
indicators included in resource management skills. These 
fifteen skills indicators are grouped into seven inter- 
related skills clusters. 

Cluster V: List of Occupational 
Exploration Materials 

This cluster includes one goal, which is a required 
product indicator. Consequently, the Exercises described 
below will lead to the production of a written product 
for your Information File. It is important to underscore 
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the fact that preparing a list of occupational explora- 
tion material s is presently a priority function because 
of student need for vocational planning and growth. The 
Self-Assessment page will help you keep a record of your 
work on this Cluster. 



Objective ; Upon completion of learningactivi- 
ties in this cluster, you will have prepared 
a list of occupational exploration materials 
available to students and teachers. 

EXERCISES 

Directions ; Below are several activities designed to 
enable you to meet the objective stated above. All of 
the activities are optional, but the Primary Exercises 
are required for certification. 

Primary Exercises 

Exercise 1 . Using either file cards or a notebook, begin 
preparing a list of occupational exploration materials 
currently available in the guidance office, career center, 
or library. This inventory should i» elude an assessment 
of the quality of the material on the following factors: 
(1) publication date, (2) appropriateness for teacher 
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and/or student use at given grade level s» (3) occupations 
available in local area, (4) accuracy or currency of in- 
formation, (5) presence or absence of sex bias, and (6) 
access.ibility to students and teachers. Existing materi- 
als not acceptable on all these factors should not be 
included on your 11st. 

As an Illustration of how these criteria might be 
applied, here are some specific examples of poor quality 
material. If the material is (Iv) more than three year: 
old, (2) written at a reading level above or below the 
grade leveH^ Q_f_ the sttudent who will use it, (3) does not 
describe occupations available locally, (4) does not re- 
flect current or revised labor market reports, (5) does 
not show minorities or women in nonstereotypic occupations 
then it should not be included on your list. 

Alternative Exercises 

Exercise 2 . Consult with your supervisors, perhaps the 
guidance director and/or principal, the advi sory committee , 
or others regarding the following issues: (1) how to keep 
resources files current, (2) how to make resources avail- 
ab:le to users, and (3) hov/ to update files regularly. 
Your discussions with these people s>Muld include who_, 
when, and how these issues or tasks might be handled in 



your situation. Draft a written set of procedures 
summarizing consensus responses to .these issues, and dis- 
tribute these procedures to all school professional staff. 

Exercise 3 . Based on your inventory of the existing 
occupational information materials, your assessment of 
the quality of present and future prograipming in this 
area, and your review of professional literature avail- 
able on the topic, prepare a list of occupational, 
exploration materials available to stit ts and -teachers. 

Exercise 4 . Given that a good career information center 
^^r^ be established on a budget of $1000 cunnualTy for 
materials, consult with your supervisor to determine 
what budget constraints apply in your case as you seek 
to prepare a list of desired occupational materials. 

Exercise 5 . Review the excellent resource material 
available in two of the following texts. Each of these 
books provide lists of various kinds of commercially 
produced materials. 

Hoppock, Rclart. Occupational Informatio n (4th edition). 
New York: McGraw-Hill » 1976. 

Isaacson, Lee. Career Information in Co unsel ing and 

Teaching . (3rd edition). Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1977. 

Minor, Carole. Developing a career resource center. 
In Reardon, R. and H. Burck (Eds.), Facili tasting 
Career Development: Strategies for Counselors . 
Springfield, 111.: Charles Thomas 1975. 



Norris, W*, F. Zeran, R. Hatch, & J* Engelkes- 

The Information Service in Guidance: For Career 
Development & Planning i (3rd edition). Chicago: 
Rank McNatly, 1972. 

Tolbert, E.L. Counseling for Career Development . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. 

Cluster VI: Survey of Local Job Market 

This cluster includes one product indicator which 
involves a survey of local community employment re- 
sources or jobS:. This task is extensive and complex, 
and the Exercises described below will help you organize 
your work so tha;t you can document your skills. The 
Self-Assessment (page 48) will help you organize your 
work in this cluster. 



Objective : Upon completion of learning activ- 
ities in this cluster, you will have prepared 
a survey of the local job market that (a) is 
current — no more than 18 months old and (b) 
Includes job titles and number available, 
training requirements, contact person with 
address and phone. 
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EXERCISES 



Directions : Below are several instructional activities 
designed to enable you to meet the objective stated 
above. 

Primary Exercises 

The following exercise is required for those working 
in larger conimunities : 

Exercise 1 > Since you work in a metropolitan area, it 
would be extremely difficult for you to conduct a local 
job/ labor market survey. However, you can use secondary 
resources to conduct a survey of local community employ - 
ment resources . After listening to the audiotape or 
reading the script, "Conducting a local Community Job 
Survey," (Appendix E, page 106) prepare a set of index 
cards containing the fo^lo\ving^ information: (1) Name 
of employing organization or employment cervice agency, 
(2) address, (3) phone, (4) contact person and title, 
(5) client services kinds of job available, and (6) 
referral procedures . 

The following nercise is required for those work- 
ing in small towns or rural areas: 

Exercise 2 . Conduct a survey of the loca*^ job market 
following the directions in either of the following 
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resoure books (or other resource materials). (Appendix 
page 95)., 

Norris, N., F, Zeran, R. Hatch, & J. Engelkes. The 
Information Service in Guidance (3rd edition ). 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1972. (pp. 299-327) 

Tolbertj E.L. Counseling for Career Development . 

Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1974. (pp. 144-147) 

It should be noted that while the benefits to the 

school from a well designed and executed occupational 

survey are very great, such a survey also requires a 

major commitment of resources--time , staff, and money. 

Alternative Exercises 

Exercise 3 . Listen to or read the script of the mini- 
lecture, "Local Community Job Survey," prepared by the 
author. (Appendix E, page 106) 

Cluster VII: rt^st"af Community Resource People 
for Career Exploration 

This cluster includes one product skill indicator, 
and completion^ of the Exercises will enable you both to 
document your skills and produce another piece of material 
for your Information File. The utilization of community 
resources in career exploration is an important counselor 
function for several reasons. First, many students can 
benefit most from first hand contact, rather than reading 




occupational briefs, second, the creative use of communi- 
ty resources builds support for the career guidance 
program. Therefore, this cluster represents an important 
area of the counselor's role in information processing. 
When you complete the learning exercises oescribed below, 
you will have created a card file of names of resource 
people and the kinds of career exploration experiences 
each can provide. The Self-Assessment v/ill help you 
monitor your skill development in this important area. 



Objective : Upon completion of learning activi- 
ties in this module, you will have prepared a 
list of community persons available for career 
exploration programs, including names, career 
titles, and contact information. 

EXERCISES 

Directions : Belov/ are several Learning Activities de- 
signed to enable you to meet the objective stated above. 
You should complete all of them in order. 

Primary Exercises 

Exercise 1 . Prepare 100 blank cards according to the 
following format: 
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Occupation: 


DOT f.umber: 


Contact Person: 


Date of Entry: 


Title: 


Key Entry Number{s): 


Address/Phones 




Comments: 





Exercise 2 . Consult with other counselors and school 
personnel to see if a list of career resource people has 
already been compiled. For example, the principal, vo- 
cational teacher, or career education director may have 
already identified career related referral resources 
which they will share with you. 

Exercise 3 . Prepare a key card as shown on the follow- 
ing page, which can be inserted in the beginning of 
the file and elsewhere. 



Directions: Each numbered item below describes 


the type of career exploration that a community 


resource person can provide. A Key Entry num- 


ber or 


numbers, 1 through 7 appears on the 


name card of each resource person^ which iden- 


tifies 


the type(s) of service that person can 


provi de 


• 


1. 


Win submit informational materials 




about occupati on , e .a . borki ets , 




aud iotape , etc . 


2. 


Will provide for on-site use of 




informational material s . 


3. 


Win speak about occupation to a 




group. 


4. 


Win discuss occupation with a 




student. 


5. 


Win allow an individual student 




to visit and observe on-the-job 




(shadow) . 


6. 


Win allow sman group (less than 




10) to visit. 


7- 


Win provide non-paid on-the-job 




experience. 
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Exercise 4 . Compile a list of prospective people to 
serve, as. resource:s aiter checking the local chamber of 
commerce directory, officers of community service organ 
fza'tions, classroom teachers or school administrators, 
and school vo Tunteers • 

Exercise 5 , Send a letter to each prospect which des- 
cribes the purpose of the community career resource 
directory, how names will be used, a check-off for each 
of the 7 types of activities noted in Exercise 3, a 
place to list names and occupational titles of other 
prospective resource persons, and a signature spot for 
indicating willingness (or not) to participate in the 
program. (See sample letter on the following page.) 
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Dear 



This letter pertains to your participa- 
tion in our Community Resource Directory for 

students at . The Resource 

Directory is composed of names of individuals 
to whom students can be referred for informa- 
tion about a particular occupation. This 
provides students with the opportunity to in- 
tervjew, observe, and consult with people 
already employed in various occupations. 
Please fill out and return this letter to us 
promptly. 

The following are ways you might assist 
students in career decision-making: 

_Jl . Submi tti ng information material s 

about my occupation, e.g., book- 
lets, audio -tapes , etc • 

2. Providing for on-site use of 

^ information materials. 

3* Speaking about my occupation 

to a group of students* 

A. Allowing a student to dis- 

cuss my occu pati on with m e ^ 

eig. , reasons for entering the 
field, relevance of academic 
preparation, advantages- 
disadvantages of the job, 
special opportuni ti es , etc. 

5 . Al 1 owi ng an indiv idual student 

to visit and observe on the job. 

5. Allowing a small group of stu- 
dents (less than 10) to visit 
and observe on the job for a 
special length of time. 

7. Providing non-pain on-the-job 

learning experience. 



I am interested in providing the above 
types of assistance to students. 

yes ^no If you checked no, please 

note any changes in the type of assistance 
you are willing to offer students. 



Letter continued next page 
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I am located at the address which ippears 

on the first page, _yes no 

If no, please provide your correct address be- 
1 ov/: 



My current phone number is 

I suggest that you contact the people below 
to determine if they are interested in pro- 
viding assistance to students, (List here any^ 
persons you feel may wish to participate in 
the Community Resource Directory, If possible 
list their addresses also.) 



Signed 



Although we are updating the Directory on 
a yearly basis, an individual may withdraw his 
or her name from it at any time. The Directory 
will be distributed only to those individuals 
with career advisement responsibilities so 
that the number of students referred to anyone 
listed can be controlled. 

Thank you for your cooperation. If you 
have any questions, do not hesitate to contact 
us. 

Sincerel^y, — 



Coordinator of Commt:nity 
Resource Directory 

PLEASE RETURN THIS LETTER TO: 
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Exercise 6 . Transfer Information obtained from the 
mailed survey described in Exercise 5 to the blank cards 
identified in Exercise 1. You will then have created a 
card system for local persons available for different 
kinds of career exploration programs. 

Exercise 7 . The names in the card system resource list 
should be used as an aid by the counselors and teachers 
in the school who work with students likely to benefit 
from career exploration. The names should not be made 
directly available to students and proper referral pro- 
cedure?, should be used by the counselor. 
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Cluster VIII: List of Educational 

Opportunities at Post-secondary 
Level For High School Students and 
Extra Curricular Opportunities For 
Elementary and Junior High Students. 

This cluster focuses on the need for high school 
and elementary/junior high students for information 
about future training for extracurricular opportunities. 
Historically, this activity has been one of the most 
important counselor functions. This cluster includes 
one product skill indicator, and completion of the 
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appropriate set of exercises (depending on your school 
population) will enable you to document your skills in 
this area of information processing. The Sel f -Assessment 
(p. 48) will help you keep a record of your work. 



Objective : Upon completion of instructional 
activities in this cluster you will have pre- 
pared either (1) a list of post-secondary 
educational opportunities materials or (2) a 
list of extracurricular educational opportuni- 
ties, depending on your work setting. 

EXERCISES 

Primary Exercises 

The following exercises are suggested for counse- 
lors working on the secondary level : 
Exercise 1 . Using the national or state directory of 
community colleges, develop a list of schools in your 
area and write for a catalog and other descriptive in- 
formation about the school. 

Exercise 2 . Using the national or state directory of 
four year colleges or universities, compile a list of 
the state or major private schooils in your area and 
write for a catalog and other descriptive information 
about the school . 



Exercrse 3 . Using the state or national directory of vo- 
cational ichools, compile a list of all vocational/ 
technical schools in your area and write for a catalog 
and other descriptive information. 

Exercise 4 . Using the chamber of commerce directory, a 
directory of proprietary schools, or a directory of major 
area business firms, compile a list of area business/ 
industry organizations and write for descriptive infor- 
mation on job training programs. 

Exercise 5. Using the telephone dir'^ctory, get toll free 
numbers if the recruiting or tt^aining section of each 
branch of the military (listed under U.S. Government) 
and call or write for materials describing the various 
educational and technical training opportunities avail r 
able in the military. 

Exercise 6 . From ecrCh of the five postsecondary training 
sites identified above, secure information on applica- 
tions for financial aid. 

Exercise 7 . In consultation with your supervisors, de- 
velop a plan for keeping resource files current , making 
resource materials accessible to users, and updating 
annually, educational information materials. Some 




materials might be placed on bookshelves with others, 
placed in file folders, stored in a file cabinet or open 
bin. 

Primary Exercise 

The following exer ' is suggested for counselors 
working at the elementary revel: 

Exercise 1 . Using a community directory, the referral 
file you have created, the ^ :"*ephcne_di rectory or other 
materials, develop a lis. . the following groups which 
include (1) program name, (2) contact per: on, (3) entry 
requirements, and {4) costs: 

1. Local recreation programs. 

2. Scouting groups. 

3. Community sponsored programs, e.g. YMCA 
8oys Club, community service organization 
projects, '^tc. 

4. Programs for exceptional students. 

SELF-ASSESSMENT 

In order to help you rssess your readiness to move 

on to the next cluster of activities related to Resource^ 

Management Skills, record the date for each item on the 
self -check chart. 
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Activity Date Completed 



i. Prepared a list of 
occupational ex- 
ploration materials. 


1. 


2. Conducted a survey 
of the local job 
r^arket or employ- 
ment resource 
information and pre- 
pared a report. 


;2. 


3 . Prepared a 1 i st of 
community career 




4, Prepared a list of 
post-secondary edu- 
cational opportunities, 
or extra aurricular 
educational opportu- 
nities . 


4. 

1 



When you have entered a date for each of the activi 
ties shown above, you may proceed to the next cluster. 



Cluster IX: Information Resource Materials 
Drug Use, Family. Plann Multi-ethnic 
Groups, and Interpersonal Relations. 

This Cluster includes four different product indi- 
cator's all of which involve the management of personal/ 
social information resources. The exercises will lead 
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to the production of four different sets of materials 
for your Information File. Taken together, these mate- 
rials will provide some excellent ways to verify your 
skills in information processing.. The Self-Assessment 
will help you record your progress in Cluster IX. 

Objective : Upon completion of 1' hing 
activities in this cluster, you will have 
prepared objective information materials 
su-itable for the population served on (i) 
drug use, (2) family planning, (3) multi- 
ethnic education, and (4) interpersonal 
relations. 



EXERCISES 



Directions ; Below are several instructional activities 
designed to enable you to meet the objective stated 
above. All of the activities are optional, but the 
primary exercise is required for certification. 

Alternative Exercises 

Exercise 1 . Write to Publications, American PersonneT 
& Guidance Association, 1607 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20009, and request a catalog. APGA 
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publishes a wide variety of excellent materials related 
t.o the objective of this Cluster. 

Exercise 2 . Call specialists on your referral source 
lis:t (See Cluster I) and ask for materials related to 
the four areas identified in the above objective. 

Exercise 3 . Read useful information in Part IV ''Per-sonaT 
Social Information for the Individual" (Chapter 14-17) of 
Holliis and Hoi lis. Personalizing Information Processes , 
New York: Macmillan, 1969. This reading presents some 
excellent suggestions to the counselor on the preparation 
and use of information materials related to the objective 
above. 

Exercise 4 . Consult with leaders of^ mu.l tiethnic organi- 
zations, multiethnic teachers, and other resource 
persons on suitable educational materials on all general 
ethnic groups (Asian, Afro-American, White, Native 
American, Hispanic, etc.). 

Exercise 5 . Purchase a copy of Val u e s C 1 a r i f i ca t ion , 
Sid Simon, et al. (New York: Harvt, 1972, A Handbook of 
Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training , by 
Pfeiffer & Jones (LaJolla, CA: Univ. As^oc, 1974), or 
some other inexpensive printed materials which describe 
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interpersonal growth experiences suitable for classroom 
use. 



Primary Exercise 

Exercise 6 - Given completion of activities "1" through 
"5" above, and/or any additional sources of drug use, 
family planning, multiethnic, and interpersonal rela- 
tions materials, prepare one file folder of materials 
which are objective and suitable for the population 
served. Ask two colleagues to review the collected 
materials to verify that they meet specified criteria. 

SELF-ASSESSMENT 



Activity Date Completed 



1. Prepared drug use 
information that 
is objective and 
appropriate for 
students served. 


1. 


2. Prepared family 
planning informa- 
tion that is 
objective and suit- 
able for population 
served . 


2. 


3. Prepared multiethnic 
education materials 
that are objective 
and include all gen- 
eral ethnic groups. 


3. 
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Activity Date Completed 



4. Prepared interper- 


4- 


sonal relations 




materials includ- 




ing classroom 




activities and stu- 




dent material s . 





When you have entered a 'date for all of the activi- 
ties listed above, you v/ill be ready to move to the next 
part of this module. ' 

Cluster X: Confidential 
Emergency Medical File 

Cluster X involves one product indicator which is 
concerned with the creation of a student confidential 
emergency medical file* Ihe exercises described balow 
will provide instructions on creating this file to be 
included in your Information File* Remember that the 
policy and procedures related to this file must be con- 
sistent with statements drafted in Cluster II. The 
Self-Assessment will help you record your progress in 
this cluster- 

Objective : Upon completion of learning activ- 
ities in this cluster, you will have prepared 
a confidential emergency medical file of stu- 
dents including (a) medical condition and (b) 
emergency procedures. 
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EXERCISES 



Directions : Below are several instructional activities 
designed to enable you to meet the objective as stated* 

Primary Exercises 

Exercise 1 . Prepare 100 blank index cards with the 
following format: 



CONFIDENTIAL EMERGENCY 


MEDICAL FILE 


Name: _ 


__ ._ 


Address: 
Parents Names: 


Phone: _ 

Home/Work 

Phone 

Home/Work 

Phone 


Medical Condition: 




Emergency Procedures: 








Physician Name: 


Phone: 


Date Entered: 





Exercise 2 . Review school admissions/application data, 
consult with classroom teachers and school administrators, 
and make presentations to parent/student groups in order 
to identify students who should have their names included 
in the Emergency Medical File. Make su^e that procedures 
for use of this file, i.e. which professional staff mem- 
bers have access to it, are consistent with statements 
in your Referral Policy and criteria. (See Cluster II) 

Exercise 3 . Have parents complete the Confidential Emer- 
gency Medical File card (See 1.), arrange cards in 
alphabetical order, and secure in your office. 

Exercise 4 . Update information in the Confidential Emer- 
gency Medical File regular1y--idea11y once each semester, 
but no less than annually. 
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SELF-ASSESSMENT 



Activity Date Completed 



1. Prepared a Confiden- 
tial Emergency 
Medical File (name 
omitted) showing (a) 
medical condition and 
(b) emergency proce- 
dures. 


1. 


2. Be prepared to show 
that the file j_s or 
can b£ updated reg- 
ularly. 


2. 



Congratul ations I When you have entered dates for 
the two activities above, you are ready to move ahead to 
the last cluster of this module. 

Cluster XI: Parent Information Package 

This cluster includes both process and product indi 
cators, and the information package you prepare will be 
included in your Information File. The parent informa- 
tion package, of critical importance at school opening 
and in orienting new families to the school, is a good 
example of the information processing skills basic to 
this Module. Cluste*- XI provides an excellent, practi- 
cal opportunity for you to demonstrate your skills in 




this important area of the counselor-function. 



Objective : Upon completion of learning activ- 
ities in this cluster, you will have prepared 
a parent information package including (a) 
school hours, (b) holidays, (c) lunch, (d) 
visitation policy, (e) emergency procedures, 
and (f ) special servi ces . 

EXERCISES 

Directions : Below are several instructional activities 
designed to enable you to meet the objective stated 
above. All of the activities are optional, but the 
Primary Exercises are required for certification. 

Alternative Exercise 

Exercise 1 . Consult with past and present leaders of 
the school Parent-Teacher Organization, the school ad- 
ministration, and classroom teachers to determine what 
kinds of new or modified parent information materials 
are needed. This review should include topics in addi- 
tion to those identified in the above objective; the 
most useful format, e,g. brochure. Tetter, etc.; time 
and frequency of publication; and distribution. 
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Primary Exercises 

Exercise 2 . Draft a copy of a parent information paper 
including the topics identified in the objective. 

Exercise 3 . Show the draft to P.T.A. leaders, school 
administrators, and others.. before publishing the final 
document. 

Exercise 4 . Publicize the parent information package 
through the local media, group presentations, and pro- 
gram reports. 



SELF-ASSESSMENT 

In order to help you assess your progress through 
this module, write in the date for each item in the 
chart below. 



Activity 


Date Completed 


1. Prepared a parent 


1. 


information pack- 




age as indicated* 




2. Made presentation. 


2. 


in local media or 




to groups on the 




topic. 





Wen done I When you enter dates by the two activi 
ties above you will have almost completed this module. 
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The only remaining activity is the completion of the 
Post-Assessment. 



POST-ASSESSMENT 

Directions : Read each statement carefully, and then 
mark either Yes_, Na, or Unsure , depending on the rele- 
vance of the statement for you. 

Y U N 1. Developed a system for informing staff, 

students, and parents about referraT poli- 
cies, procedures and programs. 

Y U N 2. Described a system for consulting available 

resource persons and files prior to making 
a referral. 

Y U N 3. Created a procedure for obtaining parental 

or student approval for referrals. 

Y U N 4. Maintains contacts with agencies serving 

students and records all contacts. 

Y U N 5. Maintains a record of students served by 

referral agencies and records contacts 
with those students. 

Y U N 6. Maintains a current list of referrals to 

outside agencies. 

Y U N 7. Visits referral agencies regularly. 

Y U N 8. Observes and objectively records student 

behavior data. 

Y U N 9. Maintains a test file and a testing 

;chedul e. 

Y U N 10. Ke.'ps student tost files current and com- 

plete. 
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Y U N 11. Keeps resource files (career education, 

ete.) current for student and teacher use. 

Y U N 12. Selects resource materials appropriate for 

grade levels served! 

Y U N 13. Makes resource materials accessible to users.. 

Y U N 14. Keeps resource files current, e.g. most re- 

cent annual publication is available. 

Y U N 15. Gcntributed to guidance publications and/or 

local media presentations. 

Y U N 16. Prepared a referral file which lists med'i , 1 , 

mental health, social, volunteer, religious, 
youth, government (and employment) services 
or agencies. 

Y U N 17. Prepared written statement of referral poli- 

cies and procedures, which outlines referral 
process for teachers, parents, and students; 
states policy on parental or student con- 
sent; defines procedures, forms used for 
referral; and describes follow-up procedures 
for students referred. 

Y U N 18. Prepared a statement of referral criteria 

which includes guidelines for making a re- 
ferral and guidelines for accepting 
referrals from other sources. 

Y U N 19. Prepared a statement of symptoms and char- 

acteristics used to identify students with 
speech, hearing, visual, crippling and 
special health handicaps. 

Y U N 20. Prepared a statement used to identify 

exceptionalities, e.g., creativity, intel- 
lectually gifted, withdrawn, socially 
maladjusted, aggressive, underachieving, 
slow learning, and retarded. 

y U N 21. Prepared a list of achievement, aptitude, 
intelligence and interest tests which you 
are trained/qualified to administer and 
which are appropriate for your clients. 



Y U N 22. Prepared a list of non-test devices for 

pupil appraisal, e*g. observation guides, 
interview guides, self-rating scales, 
which are all appropriate for the client 
population served . 

Y U N 23. Prepared a list of medical, psychological 

and academic appraisal services within and 
outside the school system, 

Y U N 24. Prepared a list of occupational explora- 

tion materiajs that are bpth^rint and 
non-print media, adequately reflect occupa- 
tions available locally, free from sex-role 
sterotyping, appropriate for teacher and 
student use, thorough, current, and acces- 
sible to teachers and students. 

Y U N 25. Conducted a survey of the local job market 

that is current (no more than 18 months 
old) and includes job titles and number 
available, training requirements, and name 
and phone of contact person. 

Y U N 26. Prepared a list of community persons avail- 

able for career explorat.ion programs that 
includes name, career title, and contact 
information . 

Y U N 27. (High school level) Prepared a list of 

post-secondary educational opportunities, 
including catalogs from 2 and 4 year 
institutions in the state, information on 
all vocational institutions in the area, 
information on business sponsored and mili- 
tary training programs, and information on 
and applications for financial aid. 

Y U N 27. (Elimentary/junior h.igh Uv.oJl Prepared a 

list of extracurricular educational oppor- 
tunities including loca.l recreation 
programs, scouting groups,, community spon- 
sored programs, and programs for 
exceptional students. 

Y U N 28. Prepared a list of drug use information 

that is objective and suitable for the 
population , served. 
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U N 29. Prepared family planning or sex education 
infonnatio,n that is objective and suitable 
for the population served, 

Y U N 3.6 • Prepav^ed multiethnic educational materials 

that are objective and include information 
on a41 general ethnic groups* 

Y U N 31. Prepared interpersonal relations materials 

including classrocm activities and student 
materials . 

Y U N 32. Prepared a confidential emergency medical: 

file of students which includes the medi- 
cal condition and emergency proc^idures . 

Y U N 33, Prepared a parent information package which 

includes information about school hours, 
holidays, lunch, visitation policy, emer- 
gency procedures, and special services. 



INTERPRETATION OF POST-ASSESSMENT 

If you answered n£ or unsure to any item in the 
Post-As?essment , return to the appropriate Learning Activi- 
ties section and complete additiohaT work and/or consult 
v/ith your colleagues or supe -sors for additional 
assistance. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE BUCKLEY AMENDMENT 
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To:: _ ^* Chief Executive Officers and Repre.sentatives 
Member Institutions 

Subject: The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
of 1974 (the Buckley Amendment) 



As a special service to members of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and as part of its ongoi ng policy re- 
search on the impact of federal program'' oh students 
and institutions, the Board's Washington office has pre- 
pared the attached paper: The. Buck! ey Amendment - 
/ Responsibilities of Educational Institutions r 

The paper has three parts: (1) Those things an institu- 
tion must do under the law and the final regulations, 
(2) those things it may do , and (3;) those it must not do . 
The paper should be read in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW) regulations 
issued June 8, 1976. If a copy i s not avail abl e i t may 
be obtained for 75 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Ask for "Privacy and School Records," 
pp. 24661-75, Federal Register , Vol. 41, No. 118, 
June 17, 1976. 

The draft of the paper was shared and discussed with 
DHEW off icials. The final text reflects those discus- 
sions, but the College Board has sole responsibility for 
the paper* s content. 

The preamble to the regulations suggests that the DHEW 
wished to minimize the expense and distraction flowing 
from compliance with the Buckley amendment. So long as 
that attitude persists, an institution that applies 
common sense and good faith in safeguarding the interests 
of parents and students should be able to meet the re- 
quirements of the Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act of 1974 (FERPA). 

The attached paper does not attempt to treat every detail 
of the Buckley amendment. If you have questions, they 
should be addressed to your own legal counseT or to the 
FERPA Office^ DHEW, 330 Independence Avenue SW, Washington 
D.C. 20201. 

Lois D. Rice 
Vice President 

October 1976 
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THE BUCKLEY AMENDMENT - RESPONSIBILITIES OF EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

The Family Educational Rights and: Privacy Act of 

1974 called the Buckley amendment in this paper 

provides for cutting off U.S. Office of Education (OE) 
funding to institutions that do not comply with the 
standards prescribed in this act. 

The essence of those standards is that. 
*Parents of a child who is under age 18 and has never 
attended an educational institution beyond the high 
school level must be allowed to look at that child *s 
school records . 

*Students on reaching age 18 or^ attending an institution 
beyond the high school leveT called eligible students 
in the regulations must be allowed to look at their 
own school or college records, and their parents no 
longer may do so . 

*Schools and colleges may not release information about 
stuoehts or let anybody else Took at their records — 
with certain exceptions Tisted in the statute — unless 
the parent or eligible student has given written coff^ent 

To be effectively covered by the Buckley amendment, 
an institution must meet three tests. 

1. It must be a place that students are attending 
or have attended. 

2. It must keep records on those students. 

3. It must be receiving funds under a program 
administered by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

The regulations interpret the third test to include 
not just funds going directly to the institution, but 
those received by a student as well for example, a 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant or a Guaranteed 
Student Loan made by a bank. K, this interpretation is 
correct, a complainant's own grant or loan would be 
unusable at the school or college of attendance if the 
complaint resulted in a funds cutoff order. 

If an institution is covered and does not wish to 
jeopardize its OE funding, it must do certain things 
mandated by the Buckley amendment and amplified in the 
regulations, may do certain other things, and must not 
do stil 1 other things. 
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An Institution Must Do These Things 



1. Adopt a written policy statement covering the subjects 
detailed in Section 99,5 of the regulations . 

Fn general , the statement must establish the various 
procedures by which the institution intends to comply 
with the act. But the statement must also contain a list 
of the types of student records kept, and of the tiitles 
and addresses (but not the names) of the officials re- 
sponsible for keeping them. 

It is not necessary to provide every parent or eligi- 
ble student with a copy of the policy statement, but a 
copy must be "made available" to those who request it. 

2. Give annual notice to parents, or eligible students 
of their several rights under the act, as described in 
Section 99, 6 of the regulations . 

No particular form or manner of notice is mandated. 
The means chosen must be such as "are reasonably likely 
to inform.: Official examples: publication in a stu- 
dent handbook, catalog, or newspaper or by posting on 
a school bulleti.n board. 

Former studervtS' or their parents need not be noti- 
fied^ • 

3. Allow parents or eligible students to "inspect and 
review" the scliool records maintained, on their children/ 
themselves . 

In the case of students below the postsecondary 
level, there are no excepted records. However, certain 
materials are defined not to be "records" and thus are 
not subject to inspection: for example, the notes kept 
by a teacher are not shown to anyone else except a sub- 
stitute. For details, see the definition of "education 
records" in Section 99.3 of the regulations. 

In the cas.e of postsecondary students , there are 
three exceptions. 

a. Financial records and statements provided by 
parents "or any information contained therein," 

b. Any confidential rer^ommendation placed in the 
file before January 1, 1975 but the exception is 
lost if the recommendation is used for some purpose 
other than that for which i> was furnished. 

The regulations add a requirement that the author 
must have had a written assurance of confidentiality, 
or that there was a "documented understanding of con- 
f indential ity. " The authority for this requirement 
is dubious. 
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c* P9St-1974 confidential recoir.iriendations involving 
possible admission, employment, or honors but 
only if the student has signed a waiver of the right 
to inspect them, ___ 

The waiver is voided if the recoinmehdations are 
used for a purpose other than that "specificany 
intended. " 

An applicant or student v/ho has signed a waiver 

must, nevertheless, on request, be told the names 

of persons providing recommendations. 

An applicant who never actually attends never gets 
the right , so far as the Buckley amendment is concerned, 
to inspect any record accumulated by any institution to 
which application was made . 

A student in one unit of ft university who applies 
for admission to another unit, but who never attends the 
other unit, has no right to inspect the records accumu- 
lated by the second unit. 

Former students are entitled to inspect the records 
compiled on themselves, but not a record which relates 
only to their activities after leaving the institution. 
Parents of former students have similar inspection 
rights, as long as the former student is under 18 and 
has never been a pos tsecondary student. 

4 . Receive and consider a parent's or eTigible student's 
request to amend the student's record and, if the request 
is denied, inform the requester of the right to a hearing . 

Parents of former students may make such requests 
until the right passes to the former student, who there- 
after evidently retains the right until death or until 
the records are destroyed, whichever occurs first. 

While the point is not altogether clear In the sta- 
tute or regulations, the right to seek amendment applies 
only to records that are also subject to parent or student 
inspection. 

5. When a hearing is requested, provide.it within a 
reasonabl e time , before any person who does not have a 
direct interest in the outcome^ allowing the requester to 
be assisted or represented by any number of individuals 
of the requester^s_ choice and at the requester's expense, 
and, within a reasonable time thereafter, provide the 
requester with a written decision, which must be based 
solely on the evidence presented at the hearing and 
which must include a summary of that evidence and the 
reasons for the decision. 
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Neither the statute nor the regulations require the 
institution to grant any appeal from the decision that 
-follows the hearing, nor do they prescribe who for the 
Institution must make that decision. It need not be the 
hearing officer i 

The statute and the regulations are silent as to 
whether DHEW should or would entertain a complaint that 
a decision satisfying all procedural requirements was 
nevertheless in error on the merits, that is, that the 
record should have been amended. Probably DHEW will not - 
do so. 

6. If, after a hearing, the decision is to amend the 
record, the Institution must do so accordingly and give 
written notice to the requester . There is no require- 
ment for the requester's approval of the specific 
amendment* 

If the decision is not to amend, the reqester mus.t 
be allowed to place a written comment or explanation Im 
the student's file, and it must be kept in the file as 
long as the file itself is kept. If the contested por- 
tion of the file is disclosed to anybody, the requester's 
statement must also be disclosed. 

7. Decide and include in its institutional policy 
statement — the criteria for determining who among the 
institution's own employees has a "legitimate educational 
interest" in looking at a student's record . 

By definition, the administrative employees who 
maintain student records properly have access to them. 
Beyond that, the regulations leave entirely to the insti- 
tution the decision as to what catagories of teachers or 
"other school officials" will have access. 

8. Hake a record, to be kept with a student's record , 
of every person who requests o r obtains access to that 
student record except that no record need be kept for 
the institution's own employees who have authorized 
access . 

Through a drafting mistake the regulations inadver- 
tently enlarge the statutory requirement just stated. 
They purport to require a record of (a) every request 
(without exception) for "personally identifiable informa- 
tion" from a student record, and (b) of every actual 
disclosure of such information, except to a parent or 
eligible student, to a person named in a written consent 
given by a parent or student, or to the general public 
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if the disclosure is of directory information. 

If the regulations v/ere correct, an institution 
should keep a record, for example, of every reporter who 
asks the reason for the dismissal of a varsity athlete, 
and of every request for directory information. But the 
regulations are not correct, because the statute re- 
quires a record only of requests for access to records 
and of those people, apart from author i zed emp 1 oy e e s , 
who obtain access. 

In any event, the record must show the "legitimate 
interests" of the requester/ofatainer. If there were none, 
presumably the record should so state. 

9. When an institution makes an authorized disclosure 
of personally identifiable information from a student, 
record, the disclosure must nevertheless be on condition 
that the disci osee not in turn release the information 
to a third party without the consent of the parent or the 
eligible student . 

^ The; regulations make clear that the officers, employ- 
ees, and agents of a discTosee are nox third parties. 

The regulations also make clear tb^t if the informa- 
tion may be furnished without the written consent of the 
parent or eligible student in the first place, the dis- 
closee may pass it on to other recipients who could have 
obtained it in the first instance without parental or 
student consent. A notably murky provision of the regu- 
lations requires that in such cases the original 
institution or perhaps it is the disclosee — must keep 
a record of the third parties who requested or obtained 
the information. 

What the regulations do not make clear is the word- 
ing or manner by which the releasing institution is to 
impose the condition of nondisclosure to third parties. 
In any event, there is no duty to exact a promise of 
compliance from the disclosure or otherwise to enforce 
the condition. 



An Institution May Do These Things 

1. Give students more "rights" th an are gi van to parent s 
of students . 

2. Charge a fee for copies of records made f or parents 
0 r s tudents but the fee must not "effectively prevent" 
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inspection of the record. 

DREW, in commenting on its own regulations, quotes 
them as providing for "reasonable" fees, but the text 
does not in fact include the quoted word. The "effec- 
tively prrevent" proviso appears to be DHEW's roundabout 
way of saying that even a reasonable fee should be 
waived when the requester is both poor and distant from 
the institution. 

3. Destroy student records . But this may not be done 

if there is an outstanding request from a parent, student, 
or former student to inspect the record proposed for de- 
struction. 

4, Release to anyone in the world "directory information 
about a student. But before making such disclosures, the 
institution must give public notice to parents or students 
of what it classifies as "directory information," and of 
the right -- to be exercised within some prescribed time - 
to prevent any directory -type disclosures about their 
chil dren/themsel ves . 

"Public notice" is not defined in the regulations. 
DHEW's own comments on the regulations give approval to 
such me^ns as an article in the student newspaper or hav- 
ing copies available "at various department and school 
administrative offices." Clearly, actual notice to every 
parent or student is not required. 

The regulations define "directory information" in the 
verbatim terms of the statute, except that "telephone list 
ing" is changed to "telephone number" and the words "or 
other similar information" are added ux the end of the 
list. For the full list, see Section 99.3 of the regula- 
tions . 

In sum, an institution has v/ide latitude in deciding 
what to classify as "directory information"; and as long 
as the affected individuals have a fair chance to prevent 
disclosures about themselves, no one else is entitled to 
object. 

There is no requirement that there be an actual 
directory or, if there is one, that only the information 
it contains may be released. The key is what kinds of 
information have been listed in the public notice. 



An Institution Must Not Do These Things 



1 , Insist that a parent or student waive an^y "right" 
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provided by the Buckley amendment . It may request such 
a waiver, but not so urgently as to leave the impression 
that adverse consequences may flow from a rf^fusal. 

Strictly speaking, the Buckley amendment does not 
provide rights to individuals. Judicial precedent sug- 
gests that a parent or student could not successfully 
sue to enforce any of the amendment's provisions. The 
on!,- enforcement procedure provided is through complaint 
to DHEW, and the only remedy is an OE funding cutoff — 
that is, DHEW could not order access to a record. H the 
institution is not receiving OE funding, there is no 
remedy under the Buckley amendment. If it is, the remedy 
is likely to produce results. 

2. Charge a search or retrieval fee in c onnection with 

student records . — ~- 

The prohibition is not contained in the statute, and 
the regulatory authority for it is questionable. , 

3- Disclose persorial T y identifiable information from a 
student record, or disclose the record itself, to anvbod'v 
in the world unless (1) the information is directory in- 
formation, or (2) the parent or student has given written 
consent to the disclosure, or (3) the information or the 
record goes tn one of the categories of persons or insti- 
tutions listed in section 438(b) of the act and sections 
99.30(a)(2) and 99.31 through 99.36 of t'he regulations. 

The list of authorized recipients, and the precise 
conditions for disclosure to them, are not readily sum- 
marizable. Every institution should consult the 
regulations in preparing, its basic policy statement and 
in devTsing its specific procedures for acting on requests 
for disclosure- , . 

Two Final Comments 

1. The Buckley amendment does not require any Institu- 
tron to release information to anyone, though its OE 
funding is at risk if qualifying parents and students are 
not allowed to Inspect records. It authorizes, but in no 
way compels, the giving of information to various kinds 
of education and public officials, to accrediting organi- 
zations, etc. Some such recipients may have an enforceable 
right under some other law or contract, but they have none 
under the Buckley amendment. 
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2. After a student becomes 18 or enters a pos tsecondary 
institution, the parent must be denied access to the 
child's records, unless the child consents or is the 
parent's income tax dependent , in v/hich cases the Insti- 
tution may but need not continue the parental 
access and furnish the parent with information about the 
student. 

In determining which of its students are tax depen- 
dents, an institution may decide to include in its basic 
policy statement a presujnption that all its students are 
dependent, or that none is, or that everybody under 22 
is, and so forth. As long as the presumption Is rebutta- 
ble by those who wish to make a point of it, such a 
course is consistent with the letter and spirit of the 
act and the regulations. 
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APPENDIX B 

REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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PROGRAM AREAS 



A. Mental Retardation 

1. Definition 

Mental retardation refers to significantly 
subaverage general intellectual functioning, 
existing concurrently with deficits in 
adaptive behavior and manifested during the 
developmental period. Significantly, sub- 
average refers to performance which is more 
than two standard deviations below the mean 
of the tests utilized. 



2. Eligibility and Placement 

a • Trai nabl e Men tal ly Retarded 

A trainable mentally retarded c.hi Id will 
usually have an intellectual ability of 
approximately one third to one half that 
of the average child of a comparable 
chronological age. This child may be ex- 
pected to benefit from a program designed 
to further his socio-economic^usefulness 
in his home or sheltered environment or 
residential setting. The TMR individual 
has ths potential for personal, social 
and emotional growth leading to produc- 
tive living under supervision or within 
a sheltered environment. 

-For a -Ghii Ird tjo/^b e_ el i g;i:bl g for placement 
Into- a- prograE for the- trainable mental ly 
retarded, his performance on individ- 
ually administered psychological^ 
examination shall Me more th*an*^three 
standard deviations below the mean on 
the tests utilized. Arbitrary restric- 
tive criteria, including incontinence 
and immobility, shall not be required. 

Additionally, a child should receive, 
within two months of placement, a medical 
examination. It is recommended that this 
be repeated biannually. 
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The determination to place any child in- 
to a special education program shall not 
be made exclusively or princi pal ly- upon 
results of tests administered during.- 
evaluation. All pertinent data on each 
child should be reviewed by the entire 
committee. Cocnitive and adaptive be- 
havior criteria shall be considered. 

b.. Educable Mentally Retarded 

The educable mentally retarded individ- 
' ual has the potential for personal, 
social and emotional growth leading to 
independent, productive living. 

For a child to be eligible fpr place- 
ment into a program for the educable 
mentally retarded, his performance on 
the individually administered psycholog- 
ical examination shall range between two 
and three standard deviations belov/ the 
mean of the tests utilized. Further, 
significant deficits in his adaptive be- 
havior must be demonstrated. 

The determination to place any child into 
a special education prograni shall not be 
made exclusively or principally upon re- 
sults of tests administered during 
evaluation. ATI pertinent data on each 
child should be reviewed by the entire 
committee, Cognitive and adaptive be- 
havior criteria shall be considered. 

Enrol 1 ment 

a. Trainable Mentally Retarded 

The case load in instructional areas 
should not exceed 12. 

b. Educable Mentally Retarded 

The case load for the educable mentally 
retarded should not exceed the follow- 
ing: 
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Se If-Contained 



Primary 14 Junior High 18 

intermediate 16 Senior High 20 

Resource and Modified 

Self-contained 24 

The time on supervised work-study sites 
for students enrolled in programs for 
secondary-age educable mentally retarded 
is counted as part of the instructional 
program. Students who have completed a 
prescribed program of in-school study 
may be placed on work-out experiences 
which constitute a maximum, of a school 
day, provided the student attends a 
weekly or bi-weekiiy seminar conducted by 
his/her special education teacher or 
maintains daily attendance of one or 
more periods. 

Faci 1 iti es 

a. Trainable Mentally Retarded 

It is recommended that the school systems 
utilize a s' .gle system, regional or dis- 
trict center method of providing adequate 
services for the trainabTe mentally re- 
tarded, depending upon the number of 
children to be served. In some cases, 
total population to be served will not 
warrant the provision of a center offer- 
in ■ a sequential program for school age 
children, and for this reason systems 
are encouraged to share services across 
system 1 i nes . 

A center consists of a centrelTy located 
building housing a staff of several pro- 
fessionally trained teachers and 
paraprofessional s to serve the needs of 
children identified as trainable mental- 
ly .-^tarded. Centers should be located 
in the larger populated areas of the 
districts and should provide all the 
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auxiliary services, including transpor- 
tation, to train these children to 
become more useful citi^zens in their 
community. The center should provide 
areas for instruction in homemaking, 
self-care, motor coordination, lan- 
guage deve ropment , pre- vocational skill s 
and academics. 

b. Educable Mentally Retarded 

m addition to facilities outlined in 
Section III.C, provisions should be 
made for use of vocationally oriented 
classroom facilities on the aunior and 
senior high levels. 

Behavior Disorders 

1. Definition 

When defined in terms of school functioning, 
a child would be said to be behavior uisor- 
dered if nis behavior is so inappropriate or 
destructive to himself or others that it in- 
terferes with receiving all or part of his 
education in the regular classroom situation 
The child's primary difficulty is emotional/ 
behavioral and cannot biS explained satisfac- 
torily by any other handicapping condition. 

2. Eligibility and Placement 

Based upon appropriate 1) screening, 2) di.ag 
nos ti c inf 0 rma ti on vvhi ch may- need to i ncl ude 
a psychological evaluation, and 3;J staffing, 
one or more of the foTlov/ing factors exhib- 
ited by thQ student may be regarded as 
reasons for referral to or placement in be- 
havior disorders program. 

a. Displayed maladaptive reactions toward 
peers and authority figures. 

b. Temporary or transitory disorders 
occasioned by crisis situations with the 
family . 
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c. Chronic acting out nr withdrawal be- 
haviors exhibited in the school setting. 

d. History of school suspensions or expul- 
sion. 

e. Social mal addustment, as evidenced by 
adjudication through the courts, or 
other involvement with correctional 
agenci es . 

Enrollment * 

The following are recommended as maximum 
active case loads for behavior disorders. 

Self-contained 



Primary 8 

Intarmediate 10 

Secondary 20 

Resource 24 

Itinerant 20 



ecJfic Learning Disabilities 
Definition 

The term learning disability refers to one 
or more significant deficits in the essential 
learning processes involved in using spoken 
or written language. These may be manifested 
in disorders oF listening, thinking, reading, 
writing, spelling or arithmetic. They do not 
Include learning disabilities which are due 
primarily to visual-, hearing or motor handi- 
caps; to mental retardation, emotional 
disturbance or environmental disadvantages. 

Eligibility and Placement 

For a child to be eligible for placement into 
a program for specific learning disabilities. 




a. There is evidence resulti^ng from the 
i ndi vi dual psychological eval uati on 
that the child's general cognitive 
abilities are average, or near aver- 
age. 

b. Evidence must be exhibited of a sig- 
nificant disability in one or more 
of the following areas. 

(1) Visual processing (perception, 
memory, associ ati on^) 

(2) Auditory processing (perception, 
m emo ry , a s s o c i a t ion) 

(3) Language (receptive, expressive) 

(4) Sensory integration 

3. Enrol Iment 

The following are recommended as maximum ac- 
tive case Toads for a learning disabiT i ties 
unit at any one time. Si.pce students may 
move into or out of programs, however, the 
total number seen over an entire school year 
may possibly exceed these numbers. 

Self-contained: 10 

Resource: 24 

Itinerant (two or more schools): ?3 

Visually Impaired 

1. Definition 

Children to be served include those whose 
visual handicaps prevent successful func- 
tioning in a regular schooT program; 
chiTdren whose visual handicaps may result 
from congenital defects, eye diseases, 
severe refractive errors ; injuries to the 
eye or poor coordination. They falT into 
the following basic categories. 
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a. Functionctny Blind 



A child who will be unable to use print 
as his reading medium is considered to 
be functionally blind. Instruction in 
braille and in use of recorded materials 
will be essential to this child's educa- 
tion i 

b. Legally Blind 

A legally blind child is one wHose visual 
acuity is 20/200 or less in the better 
eye after correction, or who has a limi- 
tation in the field of vision that 
subtends an angle of 20 degrees. He 
fcklls within the definition of blindness, 
although he may have some useful vision 
and may even read print. 

c. Partially Sighted 

A partially sighted child is one whose 
visual acuity falls within the range of 
20/70 to 20/200 in the better eye after 
correction, or when the child cannot 
read 18 point print at any distance, on 
the basis of a current examination by an 
eyu specialist. 

Some children with a visual better than 20/70 
will need specialized help. The local direc- 
tor shall determine whether the visual loss 
constitutes an educational handicap. Request 
for inclusion of such a child in a unit for 
visiially impaired children should be made to 
the Special Education Program, Georgia Depart 
ment of Education. 

Procedures 

a. A survey of the community should be made 
to determine the need for a program. 

b. Vision 'screening, with special emphasis 
on early childhood screening, shall be 
provided for all children referred for 



special services. A successful screen- 
"»ng program requires the coordinated 
effort of the local education agency, 
ophthalmologists, optometrists, health 
department, social workers and interests 
ed trained volunteer agencies; i.e., 
PTAs, Lions Clubs, women * s organizations , 
home economics trainees, etc. Training 
may be secured from the local and/or 
state health department and the Georgia 
Society for Prevention of Blindness. 

c. Failures from screening shall be referred 
to ophthalmologists and/or optometrists 
for correction and/br follow up. 

d. An eye examination report, completed and 
signed by the eye specialist examining 
the child, must be submitted for each 
visually handicapped child enrolled in 
the program. 

Enrol Iment 

a. Self-Contained 

Preschool : 8 
School -age : 12 

b. Iti nerant/Resource : 12 

Facilities, Equipment, Materials 

Appropriate housing shall be provided in a 
regular school building, as required by the 
type of program, with suitable furnishings 
and appropriate materials and equipment. 
Classroom size shall be determined on the 
basis of maximum number of children served 
dnd the type of activity at any given time. 

a. Federal Quota Allocation 

All children whose vision comes within 
the definition of blindness are regis- 
tered by their school system through 
the Georgia Department of Education to 
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be included in the Federal Quota Alloca- 
tion for legally blind children. A 
credit allocation, based on a per capita 
allotment for children under instruction 
on the first Monday in January, is set 
up on the books of the American Printing 
House for the Blind* It is against these 
credit allocations that the Georgia De- 
oartment of Education authorized shipment 
of books and materials for the use of 
local schools in the education of visual- 
ly impaired children. 

b* Library for the Blind 

All books and materials are circulated 
through the Library for the Blind, 1050 
MuT'phy Ave. 5 S. W. , Atlanta, Geor'jia 
30310. They are returned to this same 
address as soon as the school is through 
with them, for circulation to other vis- 
ually impaired children. 

c. Textbook Funds 

Local textbook funds may be used ror pur- 
chasing books and materials for visually 
impaired children. 

d. Serv, ces 

School personnel should register v/ith all 
national agenci^e^^and organizations that 
provide materi al s'^'cCJTd^servi ces to the 
visually handicapped. Lists of agencies 
may be obtained by v^ritinn the Consultant 
for Visually Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion Program, Georgia Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georg/^a 30334. 

Hospi tal /Home Instruction 

1. Defini tion 

The child who has a medically diagnosed phys- 
ical condition, which is non-comirunicabi e and 
restricts him to his home or a hospital f9r 




a period of time which will significantly 
interfere with his education (a minimuni of 
10 school days), is eligible for the .services 
of an itinerant hospi tal/homebound instructor 

Eligibi'lity and Placement 

a. In order for an individual to receive 
hospital or home instruction, a licensed 
physician musi: declare that i:he child is 
physically able to profit from education 
instruction. Children with other handi- 
capping conditions must meet the^meddcal 
eli gi'bili ty requi rements . 

Teachers should maintain an average case 
load of eight. A minimum of 20 children 
should be seen per year. 

b. Students out of school because of a com- 
municable disease, emotional problems^ 
expulsion, suspension or uncomplicated 
cases of pregnancy are not eligible. 

c. Students are counted present each day if 
the student is seen a minimum of 3 hours 
per week. 

d. An adult shall be present in the home 
during the instructional period. 

e. The responsibility for chi 1 dren hospi tal- 
ized In facilities where no educational 
program is available lies v/ith the stu- 
dent's local education agency. The LEA 
should make appropriate arrangements 
with the system in which the facility is 
physically located. 

Delivery Models 

a. I!:inerant/Resource: Either at home or 
hcipi tal 

b. Hospi tal rPlaced full-time at hospital 
Facilities, Equipment and Materials. 
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Necessary instructional program information, 
equipment and supplies required for the edu- 
cation prorgram for hospital/home instruction 
shall be provided specifically for use by 
the hospi tal/homebound instructional prc/gram* 
These materiais jhay be provided from a cen- 
tral deposito^'y or from schools in which 
pupils are enrolled. 

Speech Impaired 

!• Definition 

Speech and language services provide diagnos- 
tic (evaluative), therapeutic (habll i tative) 
and consultative services for students handi- 
capped by communication disorders. 
Communication disorders may be exhibited: by 
one or more of the following: (1) a language 
disorder characterized in terms of comprehen- 
sion and/or use of words and their meanings 
(semantics)^ grammatical patterns Csyntax 
and morphology) a^,d speech sounds (phonology); 
(2) a speech disorder characAserized fay diffi- 
culty in producing speech sounds (articulation 
maintaining speech rhythm (stuttering) and con 
trolling vocal production (voice) and (3) a 
speech or language disorder characterized by 
difficulty in receiving and understanding 
speech without auditory training, spaechread- 
ing, speech and language remediation and/or 
a hearing aid. 

2. Placement and Eligibility 

Eligibility for speech and language services 
shall be detarmined on the basis of a compre- 
hensive evaluation by a fully certified 
speech and language therapist. Placement of 
students shall be made in accordance with due 
process. 

3. Continuum of Services 

Local school systems shall develop^nd Imple- 
ment comprehensive speech and language 
programs, emphasizing a continuum of service 




levels for all students in need of such 
services. Specific provision shall be made 
for the following- 



a. Direct Service 

This component is designed for students 
identified as having speech and lan- 
guage disorders. The behavior of concern 
will be modified in a program of inter- 
vention provided by the therapist. Only 
children receiving direct services are 
considered active ccse loadi Case load 
will vary according to the nature and 
severity of the communication handicaps 
of students served by the therapist. 
Levels of severity must be related to 
the student's overall operative potential * 

Severe 

Student cannot be understood by and/ 
or understand most persons without 
great difficulty; signifieantly pre- 
vents student from using verbal 
expression as a communicatign avenue. 

Case load: 20 (minimum of 9 contact 
hours per school month per student) 

Moderate 

Student can be understood by and/or 
understand most persons but has 
difficulty using verbal expression 
for effective communication. 

Case load: 45 (minimum of 5 contact 
hours per school month per child) 

Mild 

Student can be understood by and/or 
understand anyone but has some devia- 
tion from normal speech and language 
which calls attention to itself. 

Case load: 75 (minimum of 2 h contact 
hours per school month per child) 
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b. Indirect Service 



This component serves children identi- 
fied as hav?ing communications deviations 
such as mild developmental articulation 
problems, language problems associated 
with cultural differences, functional 
voice deviations that are transitory in 
nature and mild hearing loss requiring 
mi nimal rehabi li tat ion . The behavi or 
of concern will be modified in a program 
of intervention by a person other than 
the therapist, with the therapist act- 
ing as consultant. Services may include 
in-service with school personnel anu 
demonstration teaching in the classroom. 
A maximum of 10 hours per school month 
is recommen.ded for indirect services. 

c. Observation 

This component is designed for children 
who are being considered for direct 
service. The behavior of concern is 
measured periodically by th^e^ therapist 
to determine if change has occurred 
without direct service. 

d. Maintenance 

Children eligible for this component will 
have previously received direct or in- 
direct service. The behavior of concern 
will be periodically measured by the 
therapist to determine its stability. 

Measurement is a component throughout all 
service levels. The therapist will record 
measurement data at regular intervals to 
determined by the local system. 

Delivery Models 

While speech and language services will gen- 
erally be provided on an itinerant or 
resource basis, provision shall be made for 
alternative delivery models as dictated by 
locally identified needs. 
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•hysically and/or Mul ti -Handi capped 



1. Definition 

a. Physically Handicapped 

These children whose b.ody functions or 
members are so impaired, from any cause, 
that they cannot be adequately or safely 
educated in regular classes of the pub- 
lic schools on a full-time basis without 
the provision of speci,al education ser- 
vices . 

Physically handicapped may refer to con- 
ditions such as 

(1) Muscular or neuromuscular handicaps 
which significantly limit the abil- 
ity to move about, sit or manipulate 
the materials required for learning. 

(2) Skeletal deformities or abnormali- 
ties which affect ambulation, posture 
and body use necessary :n school 
work. 

(3) Disabilities which result in reduced 
efficiency in school work because 

of temporary or chronic lack of 
strength, vitality or alertness. 

b. Multi -Hand i capped 

Multi-handicapped may refer to children 
who have some phystce/l or sensory handi- 
cap and one or more additional 
handicapping condition(s) which are edu- 
cationally significant to the extent that 
they cannot respond to regular instruc- 
tional techniques provided for students 
in other special education programs for 
the physically handicapped or mentally 
handicapped. 

2. Eligibility and Placement 

In addition to the informatiDn required in 



the general section, for a child to be 
determined eligible for placement in these 
special programs, he must have 

a. Current medical report from physician 
or physicians qualified to assess his 
physical problems, indicating a descrip- 
tion of handicapping condition and any 
medical implications for instruction, 

b. Annual medical examination to determine 
changes in the physical condition of 
the child and medical implications re- 
flecting appropriateness of continued 
special education service for that 
condition . 

c. Arbitrary restrictive criteria, includ- 
ing incontinence and immobility^ shall 
not by applied. 

3. Enrol Iment 

Maximum case load is: 

Self-contained 10 
Resource/ Itinerant 6 

The case load number for itinerant may vary 
according to geographic distances covered 
by and severity of handicaps of children 
served. 

4. Facilities anc zquipment 

In addition to the requirements found in the 
section on general provisions, alterations 
to school plant facilities, such as the in- 
stallation of ramps and handrails, are 
recommended* Architectural barriers that 
prevent the student from using the school 
facilities should be eliminated. One teach- 
er aide per class is recommended. 

Hearing Impaired 




Definition 



A hearing impaired child is one who exhibits 
a hearing loss which interferes with his 
acquisition or maintenance of auditory skills 
necessary for the development of speech and 
language. 

This may include children who are hearing, 
impaired due to congenital or acquired fac- 
tors. The educational classification and 
class placement of hearing impaired children 
shall depend primarily on the child's commu- 
nication ability which is determined in part 
by age of onset, severity of loss, educational 
abilities and presence of other handicaps. 

Eligibility and Placement 

Otological and audioTogical evaluations shall 
be provided with initial referral. In addi- 
tion to the information required in the 
general provisions, hearing impaired students 
shall have audiometric evaluations under the 
supervision of a certified/licensed audiolo- 
gist and medical evaluations by licensed 
medical doctors. These evaluations should 
be updated every two years or as otherwise 
indicated. 

Enrollment 

Maximums should be reduced as die ated by the 
individual needs of students. ItTiieran.t may 
include parent/infant services as hearing im- 
paired may be served as early as identified. 

Self-contained 8 Itinerant 12 
Resource 12 Preschool 6 

Facilities 

In addition to the information contained under 
general provision^, any classroom for hearing 
impaired students should be in a location 
away from undue noise and interrup.tion. Am- 
plification equipment shall be provided as 
necessary. It is recommended that the room 




be carpeted, draped or otherwise sound- 
treated and air conditioned. 

Audiclogy 



Audiology is a diagnostic/evaluative/support 
service which is available for all of the public 
school population. It is not one of the special 
education teacher/clinician categories for a 
single exceptionality. 

1. Role of Che Audiologist 

The roTe of the audiologist shall consist of 
audiological needs assessment and develop- 
ment and maintenance of means of meeting 
these needs. These may include 

a. Providing for hearing conservation 
services, such as 

(1) Scree ,ing (noutine grade schedule, 
all newly entering students, pre- 
vious failures, post-ren;arkab1 e 
illness students, remed^ial classes, 
special education classes includ- 
ing students served by resource 

or itinerant teachers and teacher 
ref erral s ) . 

(2) Screening prior to additional 
special services and evaluation 
shall include impedance audiometry 
and pure tone screening at 500, 
1000, 2000, and 4000 Hz at 25 db 
level. This shall be done under 
the direct supervision o^ a certi- 
fied and/or licensed audvologist. 
Direct supervision shall entail 
the development of a plan by a cer- 
tified and/or licensed audiologist 
and approval by the local education 
agency. 

(3) Follow-up evaluations and services 
(differential diagnostic and audio- 
logical eval uations , Interpretations 
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and recommendations to teachers; 
referrals to other agencies and 
special i<-ts and monitoring of 
progress) . 

b. Providing for habilitative and rehabili- 
tative services (hearing aid orientation, 
evaluation of hearing aid functioning, 
evaluation of techniques of remediation 
and ongoing planning and maintenance of 
habilitative and rehabilitative services 
to students). 

c. Providing for maintenance of appropriate 
records and utilization of data to eval- 
uate and revise program prccediires and 
techniques. Records- sha.ll be kept con- 
fidential and released to other agencies 
only v/i th wri tten permission from 
parent or legal guardian- 

d. Providing consultative services Cin^o^^- 
mation to teachers and administrators, 
supervision or training of screeners^ 
in-servrce training and demonstrations, 
parent counseling). 

e. Developing and maintaining liaison with 
agencies and communities which will pro- 
vide services complementary to the 

e d u c a t i o n a 1 a u d i o 1 o gy s e r vie e s . 

f. Participating as a member of placement 
, ^ committees consistent with procedures 

set forth in procedural due process. 

2. Establishment of Staffing and Program Needs 

a. Each local education agency, either 
through its own f aci 1 i ti es or through 
its Cooperative Educational Service 
Agency (CESA), should provide audiologi- 
cal services, k ratio of one public 
school audiologist per 20,000 ADM is 
recommended. 

b. The services shall be planned and main- 
tained by individuals who hold current 
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Georgia Department of Eduction certifi- 
cations in audlology and who are 
fulltime employees of the public schools, 

c. These audioVogtsts may utiUze services 
of part-time or nonemployees of the 
public schools, provided those employees 
work under the direction and supervision 
of the public school audioTogist ^nd 
meet at least one of the follov/ing 
criteria, 

(1) Hold current State of Georgia 
license in audio! ogy. ~ 

C2) Hold all current epproprtate pro- 
fessional technical and business 
licensure in Georgia and show evi- 
dence of being a current authorized- 
representative or affiliate of each 
manufacturer whose products they 
service, 

d. For the purposes of screening, trained 
volunteers may be utilized providing 
their work is supervised and interpreted 
by a certified public school audiologist 

e. At least minimum equipment should be 
provided and housed in an adequate size 
and design suite or mobile unit which 
has been sound- treated. A list of equip' 
ment and specifications for audiological 
services will be provided by the Special 
Education Program, Georgia Department of 
Education. 

Intellectually Gifted 

1. Definition 

Students are intellectually gifted if their 
potential cognitive powers, vyhen developed, 
qualify them to becofne high-level innovators 
evaluators, problem-solvers, leaders or 
perpetuators in the complex society in which 
they live. Cognitive powers as used in this 
definition signify the complete range of 
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intellectual functions, sometimes referred 
to as intellect, intelligence or mental 
abilities. Included are psychological con- 
cepts such as thinking, abstract reasoning, 
problem^soTving, ereatfvtty, verbal compre^- 
hension, numerical facility among others • 

Eligibility and Placement 

For a student to be eligible for placement 
in a special program he uust have the 
potential to perform at a signif icantly higher 
level than^the average student. * Sfgnif icant^ 
Ty^higher level refers to perfoTmance which 
places a student at least 11/3 standard, 
deviations above the mean of the mental abil- 
ity tests administered. Placement must be 
decided by the local placement committee 
after careful reviev/ of a complete case study 
on the student, which includes data relative 
to student's cognitive abilities, special 
interest, psychological data, school achieve- 
ment, emotional and social maturity, creative 
ability, and recoomendati on of teacher. 

Delivery Models and Enrollment 

In addition to the "special class and resource 
room delivery models described in Section 
in.B of this document, gifted programs may 
be offered through the fol Towing special 
arrangements, ihese models should be coordi- 
nated by a certified teacher of the gifted. 

For earning purposes for Section 5 units, 
the maximum case load for any model should 
not exceed 75. 

a. Resource Room 

See Section III.B for a definition of 
resource room program. 

(1) The maximum case load for a resource 
teacher of the gifted is 60. At 
no time should the resource teacher 
work with more than 12-15 students 
in a resource room sotting, ihe 
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case load for the itinerant resource 
teacher may be lower in order to 
allow for tras^el , 

(2) Students should spend the equiva- 
lent of one full school day each 
week with the resource teacher. 

Cluster Grouping 

The teacher of a cluster should partici- 
pate in a basic in-service education 
program in the area of the-gifted. 
Desirably, this pers^on should be fully 
certified in the area of the gifted. 

Extended Day Program 

Regular classroom tetkchers and volun- 
teers should participate in in-service 
training programs in the area of the 
gifted. 

Independent Study 

Te^cfier-sponsors or advisors for inde- 
pendent study programs should participate 
in a pre-service workshop prior to 
beginning a program. 

Advanced Placement Courses* 

The regular classroom teacher who teaches 
advanced placement classes should parti- 
cipate in in-service programs in the area 
of the gifted. 

Special Seminar 

A small group of students with common 
interests and concerns meets regularly, 
short or lonp-term, for the purposes of 
study, discussion and exchange of ideas. 

Joint Enrollment Program 

(1) Students enrolled in such programs 
receive both high school and college 
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credit. Such students should meet 
State regulations for attendance 
in the secondary school In order 
that ADA crexiit may be claimed by 
the local education agency. 

(2) Students may attend college full 
time and receive secondary school 
credit toward graduation for 
courses successfully completed. 

No ADA may be claimed by the local 
education agency for such students. 

(3) Local education agencies and colleges 
or universities participating in 
joint enrollment programs should 
have agreements and policies that 
govern the operation of the program. 

*Refers to program available through Coll ege Entrance 
Examination Board. 
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APPENDIX e 
LOCAL COMMUNITY JOB SURVEY CARD 
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Local Community 



Job 



Date: 

Organization:^ 

Address :_ - Phone :_ 

Contact Person: : 

Ti t1 e :_ 

Jobs Avail able:___ - - - : _ - 



Application Procedures: 
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THE REFERRAL PROCESS 



The purpose of this mini lecture is to provide you 
with some helpful background information on the referral 
process and to identify some practical steps in making 
effective referrals. Perhaps it is useful to begin with 
a definition, and Shertzer and Stone, in their book, 
FundamentaVs of Guidance , provide such a def ini tion * 
They stress that the point to be emphasized is that re- 
ferral involves the transfer of an individual to the 
personnel or agency providing the different kind of 
assistance. The word "differenrt" is the key one there, 
and is important to remember as you Tisten to this tape. 
Counselors operate in a constantly moving tide of refer- 
ral relationships; they are constantly called upon by 
the clients and the people that they serve to provide a 
great variety of assistance in meeting human needs. Some 
beginning counselors do not realize that counselors can- 
not provide all the possible services to all the clients 
that they come in contact with; therefore, knowing how 
and when to refer people to sources of different assis- 
tance and help is an Important part of the counselor's 
iob. 

This tape will focus on both counselor initiated 
referrals and on counselor accepted referrals. The ones 



that we think about most frequently are those which coun- 
selors initiate because of the nature of the problem or 
concern that the cnent presents to them, but an extreme- 
ly important part of a counselor's job is establishing 
arrangements with people within the local school setting 
regarding the acceptance of referrals (guidelines and 
principles which govern the referral process to the cou^i- 
selor). We will be looking first at counselor initiated 
referrals and make a vari^.*,y of comments about principles 
and techniques of referrals, which I think will very 
clearly indicate how counselors would also use those same 
principles and techniques An establishing their own 
acceptance of referrals* 

The referral process requires the utmost of profes- 
sional skills and responsibilities; Tt reqUi^fes™^ 
judgments on the part of the counselor, and it requires 
a very careful assessment of personal and school: 
resources. It is not just a technique/, it is not just 
something that involves one, two, three steps; and, of 
course, it is not a signal of failure. It is not an 
indication that a counselor has not been able to measure 
up to some kind of professional responsibility. It i^ 
useful to read the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation EthicaJ_Sta^ for some information relative 
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to the ethics of referral might be helpful to the listen- 
er. Raading from the Ethical Standards we find: ''If the 
counselor is unable to ba of professional assistance to 
the counsel ee, the member avoids initiating the counseling 
relationship or the member terminates it. In either event 
the member is obligated to refer the counsel ee to an 
appropriate specialist {it is incumbent upon the member 
to be knowledgeable about referral resources so that a 
satisfactory referral can be initiated). In the event 
the counselee declines the suggestion of referral then 
the nie-^ber is not obligated to continue the relationship." 
It is clear from that statement that it is not a sign of 
weakness; it is really a sign of proiissional judgment 
and responsibility, when the counselor makes a,n appropri- 
ate referral. 

As we have indicated, effective referrals do not 
just happen, there is a great deal of background work, 
e.g., the development of effective referral relationships, 
knowing about referral resources in the community. That 
is all part of background work. Ar d there is also, as 
was indicated earlier, the attitiid.: that the counselor 
brings to the referral task. Clearly, an attitude of 
assurabce born out of coiifidsnce in what fche counselor 
is doing is absolutely essential tc effective referrals. 



This action is contagious both a student and the par- 
ent will pick up on the reassurance the counselor is able 
to provide. 

But the key part of the referral process tiaat I want 
to discuss in the remainder of these rem?"' " the 
refer rail dec i s i on . The referral decision inaTly comes 
down to four steps which I would Tike to review here. The 
first part of the referral decision is the identification 
of the criteria for referraT decisions. There are first 
some professional competency kinds of criteria, those 
involving the professional appraisal by the counselor of 
the client's condition; the strengths and the weaknesses; 
the nature of the problem which the counsel ee or the stu- 
dent is facing. That is an extremely important and 
delicate assessment which the counselor has to make. 
Second, the counselor must assess his or her^owh ability 
and resources to render the necessary services. That 
requires a very candid and honest self-appraisal. Next, 
the criteria for referral decisions include legaT regu- 
lations which may guide the referral direction. It is 
important, for example, that cleararce be obtained for 
any kind of report or the transmittaT of client informa- 
tion. Parents must be brought in to the referral process, 
if the student is under 18 years of age. Appropriate 
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community agencies with legal responsibilities for provid- 
ing different kinds of help and assistance should be 
consulted. Finally, there are persona:! factors that be- 
come involved in criteria for referral decisions. Even 
though counselors are reluctant to talk about this fact. 
It is sometimes impossible for the counselor to work wii:h 
a given client for purely personal reasons. It is really 
a counselor strength if the personal basis for a referra:! 
is recognized and acted upon. 

Besides the criteria for the referrals, there is the 
second part of the referral decision which involves per- 
sonal knowledge of community resources. The chances are 
that the community has already conducted some kind of 
inventory of all the human services programs that are 
available in that community. If the community has not 
already done that, it will be necessary for the counselor 
to build a referral file. The local modical societj, 
community action agencies, ministerial associations, 
volunteer groups, state agencies, employment services, 
medical and community services, yellow pages of the phone 
book, can all be resources that could he used in the 
development of the community resource referral files. 

The third step of the referral decision is the 
referral itself. One important thing that must happen 



when a referral takes place is that the client must par-^ 
ticipate, the client must have an active role in charting 
his or her future treatment, education, or whatever. In 
this sense, the referral can be therapeutic, because the 
client may come to achieve some nev/ understanding of the 
nature of the problem or difficulties that he or she 
faces. So the referral itself isnot something that is 
given to the client or simply^.told to them, but is some- 
thing that the client acii veTy hel ps' ^dTvHoT^ Tr^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
extremely important for the client to know some very con^ 
Crete facts about the referral. It's amazirig how many 
times a client does not know the address of 4;he agency 
to which he or she is bei ng referred . Or they do not 
have the name and phone number of a cont-act person, or 
they lose track of their appointment time, or they do not 
know where. to park when they go to the referral agency. 
Those kinds of bits and pieces can really make the 
difference -- all of the difference -- in the effective- 
ness of a referral. The clients should have specific 
instructions and should have information that can help 
them in locating and following through on the referral:. 
It is extremely important in the case of elementary 
and high school students to have the parent actively 
involved in the process. The parent needs to know how 



and ■fhy the. referral is being considered and what kinds 
of fiutcomes will come from the referral . 

The fourth part of the referral decision is the 
evaluation or follow-up. The evaluation of a referral^ 
is something that has to be initiated when the referra^l 
is first conijidered; the evaluation of the referral is 
heally the joint responsibility of both the parties 
involved in the referral. If the referral is n^t a satis 
factory one, then that information heeds to be fed back 
to the counselor who initiated the referral, and addi- 
tional arrangements wi:ll have to be worked out. The 
follow-up should include exactly what kinds of assis- 
tance will be provided to the clients, what kinds of 
reports will be provided back to the referring counselor, 
and the clarifying of who will take primary responsibil- 
ities for thp client in the future. 

The referral decision involves several steps. First, 
the criteria for the referral decision, including pro- 
fessional assessments, legal regulations, and personal 
factors; second, knowledge of community and human 
resources; third, the referral act itself; and, fourth, 
the follow-up or evaluation. 

In concluding, it is useful to review the counse- 
lor's primary considerations in referral s , and these 
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can be identified as a series of questions; first, what 
information do T have about tne needs of the student; 
second, how valid is the information; third, are there 
other staff members in my office or in our unit who may 
be able to provide additional information; fourth, based 
OR aTT the available information about the student and 
his or her situation what remedial or preventive treat- 
ment is indicated; fifth, what sources of tr eat ment are 
available; and sixth, how soon should the treatment begin 
The answers to these questions require the highest form 
of professional judgment and responsibility of the coun- 
selor. Clearly it is important to note, finally, that 
referrals, because they involve relationships among 
agencies, must be cleared and conducted in proper admin- 
istrative procedures. There are coordinating functions 
involved, and as we indicated before, there are legal 
kinds of ramifications. It is absolutely essential that 
a clear statement of referral guidelines, procedures and 
criteria be developed by the counseling agency -- both 
to help those referral resources to be used and also to 
help the clients, students, teachers, administrators and 
parents who counselors are themselves seeking to serve. 
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APPENDIX E 

St^R I Pf FOR " CONDUCMNG^^A rOCAL 
COMMUNITY JOB SURVEY" 
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CONDUCTING A LOCAL COMMUNITY JOB SURVEY 

Historically^, counselors were very much Involved in 
job placements and in helping the unemployed and the 
poor find work and develop meaningful Tives for themselves 
in America. Counselors worked essentially in urban areas, 
particularly in the northeast, and Frank Parsons and many 
of the other people who contributed to the founding of 
^he vocational guidance movement saw a major responsibil- 
ity for counselors in helpiiig people find work and 
productive employment. 

Conducting a local community job survey assumes 
severa'i things on the part of the counselor. First, it 
assumes that counselors do not have a negative attitude 
toward business and industry, that they are not suspi- 
cious of the profit motive, and that they do not prescribe 
to negative values associated with business. Second, it 
assumes that counselors can be very active that they 
knbw what is going on in the community; that they get out 
of their office; and that they have some resources to 
support them in those activities. Third, it also assumes 
that counselors can get beyond a counseling perspective; 
that they are concerned about what is happening in tne 
broader community; and that counseling is not the total- 
ity of their professional role. Fourth, it assumes that 




counselors do take a positive view of job placement ^- 
that they have not set up some artificial limitations on 
their role concerning career planning, and job placement. 
Some authorities have tended to view counselors* avoid- 
ance of job placei.ient as a kind of cop out on the 
counselor's part* Tolbert, one authority in this area, 
says that some people seem to feel that counselors have 
wajlked out on the hard part of the helping process. 

If you think that you can meet the assumptions thai 
are implicit in these four areas, then conducting a local 
community job survey should not be an impossible task. 
Ihere are many benefits that can be d rived i/rom school- 
community cooperative. effort. There are, of course, the 
student benefits in that the link between education and 
work becomes clearer for the students, the dropouts, and 
others who leave the institution. They do not end up 
sitting on the front door of the school without having 
anyplace to go. There are clearly school benefits from 
better school -communi ty cooperative efforts. Public 
support for education is generally recognized as being 
at a low poinl, and as a school makes links with other 
segments of the community, there is an increased Inter- 
est in what is going on in the school and an increased 
awareness of the relevance of education for other 
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community concerns. A.id of course, third, there are 
community benefits. A trained work force, students and 
adolescents who can find meaningful work, in the local 
community are among the benefits to the community from 
Increased cooperative efforts, A local community occu- 
pational survey is one way to bring clearly into focus 
a cooperative effort between the school and the communi- 



The purpose of this minilecture is to help you 
develop a strategy for conducting a community occupa- 
tional survey especially if you live in a smaTT town, 
or if you live in a metropolitan area or a lav^ger town 
to identify services and agencies which pe''«i2r-^ have 
already done this. What we are suggesting here is a 
kind of distinction between primary and secondary re- 
sources for conducting a local community job survey. 
Primary sources would include actually conducting the 
survey yourself or directing one to be done. 
Secondary sources would assume that other agencies, for 
example, the State Employment Service, have already con- 
ducted local dob surveys and that you can use those 
secondary sources in job placement activities for your 
students . 

Most career resource centers have a var iety of 
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steite, regional , and national occupational information 
available, but It is important in a well rounded program 
to also have local employment information. The types of 
local occupational information ordinarily sought in a 
community occupational survey includes (l) an overview 
of the local occupational pattern at a particular time; 

(2) specific information about particular occupations; 

(3) indications of changes and trends in both occupa- 
tional distribution and the occupations themselves. 
Local occupational surveys are used primarily in the 
schools as a v/ay of helping provide students and parents 
with information about jobs, workers, present and future 
employment practices, and other related facts about the 
occupational life of the community- 

The preliminary activities in conducting a communi- 
ty occupational survey involve a variety of clearances 
and approvals and planning strategies designed to secure 
broad based support for a survey. The board of education 
and the superintendent must be involved in approving 
plans for a community occupational survey and ideally a 
comn.uni ty advisory council made up of people from the 
local chanber of commerce, major business and industry 
groups, employment service representatives and others 
pTrt^fcOlTrTy knowledgeable and involved in the local job 
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situation will be able to help. WhiU- It is entirely 
appropriate for the counselor to assume major responsi- 
bilities in initiating and motivating others to conduct 
community occupational surveys, it Is also important 
that the counselor not take total responsibility for this 
^^cirivity. One thing that a planning group would have to 
decide very early is exactly what the purposes of a local 
community job survey might be. For example, one purpose 
might be to describe current and potential manpower 
resources, or to provide a basis for job counseling, or 
to assist the community in cataloging and evaluating its 
economic resources, or to cooperate with other agencies 
and community groups in developing progj^ams for economic 
development. Determining the exact purposes of a local 
community job survey will also influence the ways in 
which the results are handled. Counselors would, of 
course, have immediate access to the results, but other 
planning groups in the community might also need or want 
to have access to that information. In some cases 
communities have discovered that because jobs are not 
available locally, students are leaving and that the 
schools are training people to work in other areas withrn 
the state or the region. In some cases communities have 
also determined that corrections need to be made, that a 
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local community based education-work council needs to be 
established to develop more jobs within the local area. 
Finally, the results of a community job survey have some- 
times indicated to schools that training programs are not 
relevant that the manpower needs in the local communi- 
ty are not being met and that the curriculum needs to be 
changed. It is important, to realize that the data ob- 
tained in a local community job survey can have powerful 
influence, perhaps political repercussions, within the 
school and in the larger community. Therefore, counse- 
lors should proceed carefully in conducting local 
community job surveys. 

Perhaps, however, a counselor does not have the 
support, the time, the resources, or the interest to con- 
duct a full -blown local community job survey, and in 
that case, a quick and hasty or a more limited informal 
effort can be very useful . At the very least, a local 
community job survey should poll primary resources, such 
as school personnel, professional staff of the state 
employment service, city and county government officers, 
chambers of commerce officials and representatives, per-r 
sonneT directors of major employing groups within the 
community, and these resources should be asked to provide 
the following basic information: (1) they should list 
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specific job titles available in their organizations; 
(2) they should furnish the number of positions availa- 
ble, montfily or annually; (3) they should identify the 
specific training requirements, or entry requirements 
for those positions; (4) they should provide the name, 
address and phone number, title of contact persons with- 
in those organizations who can provide current, up-to- 
date information about jobs within those organizations • 
A very simple one page survey form may provide all the 
space needed to conduct this kind of survey. 

There are also other secondary resources, community 
employment resources, that a counselor can contact to 
develop information about employment within his or her 
community, and this may be especially appropriate in 
larger communities. For example, United States govern- 
ment agencies, such as the United States Civil Service 
Apprenticeship programs might provide useful information 
about jobs and job entry requirements. Such offices as 
the Labor Departments, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, or the State Apprenticeship Bureau can provide 
addi ti ona 1 i nf o rma ti on . 

Second, the Wage, Hour and Public Control Division 
within state government may be able to provide useful 
employment information, or the Federal Job Information 
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Center in the Civil Service Commission. The Youth Oppor- 
tunity Center, and the Armed Forces (all the branches of 
the armed forces), may be among the federal goYernmental 
agencies that can provide useful Informaxion on local 
employment. 

Third, state agencies such as the state employment 
service, manpower development and training groups, work 
incentive programs. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
farm labor rural manpower groups. Human Resources Clear- 
inghouse groups. Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
Administrators, and others may be among the state agencies 
that can provide useful information. 

Fourth, there are local agencies within the community, 
such as the civil service board; the education, work, or 
employment committee of the chamber of commerce; there 
may be an organization such as the national allegiance 
for businessmen, or business/professional women's groups, 
that can provide useful employment information. Finally, 
there are a variety of other agencies and sources that 
can provide local employment information, and these 
would include private employment agencies. What kinds of 
services do these groups provide? Local union apprentice- 
ship programs, or perhaps cooperative programs, in health, 
business, distributive education, work experience. 



Hiversified cooperative training,, and the like may be 

* 

helptful. And finally, there are the old standbys like 
friends, relatives, and neighbors, telephone directories 
(particularly the yellow pages), newspaper want ads, 
teachers and other school personnel. It is very clear 
that in this last category there is a gp.iat deal of 
covert, hidden ocupati onal job information that coun- 
selors, if they are a.lert and resourceful, can seek to 
develop. Newspaper ads about new business or industry 
groups that are planning to locate in the community can 
provide first hand information for follow-up and useful 
data about jobs . 

Finally, it is. extremely important to make sure that 
the data collected in a local community job survey is 
used, and that students and the people who need and want 
the information in the survey have ready and easy access 
to it. Copies of the report or the survey findings need 
to be made available to teachers, particularly in the 
vocational programs, school administrators, other mem- 
bers of the counseling staff, and others who can provide 
-useful information and helpful assistance to students 
regarding jobs. Major findings of the report which may 
have implications for commun^t^' leve; opment , curriculum 
change, or policies also need to be channeled back to 
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appropriate authorities. Bulletin boards, feature arti- 
cles in the school newspaper, or even special articles . 
in the local paper, parent reports at the" parent/teacher 
organization mee-tings, units in courses within the 
school are also ways to make this inform.-.tion available 
and easily accessible to those who heed it. 

Last,. of course, the decision would have to be made 
as to how and when the survey can be updated, when the 
information is out-of-date and no longer useful, to make 
sure tha-t its accuracy is constantly maintained and 
updated. 

Perhaps it would be useful to briefly summarize 
topics that have been included in this mini lecture. 
First, it's important that counselors recognize the 
legitimacy of school -- community cooperative efforts, 
and understand that a local community job survey is one 
way in which links and bridges can be built between the 
schools and the community, particularly employers. 
Second, the results of a school -community survey of the 
local job situation can have important kinds of politi- 
cal ramifications and can effect policy in a variety of 
important dimensions of school -communi t> life. Counse- 
lors should not proceed without carefully developed plans 
in conducting a local community job survey. Third, 
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informal surveys and assessments can be made sometimes 
the information needed has already been created by agen- 
cies such as the state employment service; but in other 
cases a brief informal questionnaire, perhaps even one 
conducted on the telephone, can develop useful job and 
employment information. Finally, that counselors must 
be sure that the results are used that they are not 
tucked away in some folder to become just dusty data 
which have no use or relevance to students who desperate- 
ly need information about employment opportunities 
available to them. 
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